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MEMORIES OF 1914—1918 


I. THE SOLDIER 


On the occasion of the dedication of the new Menin Gate at 
Ypres Lord Plumer delivered a brief but memorable address. 
No man more suited to the task could have been chosen. 
During the greater part of the war he had commanded the forces 
defending the salient ; and the one mitigating feature of service 
in that dismal and dangerous sector of the Western Front was 
the personality of the army commander. There were but few of 
the Second Army present at the Menin Gate, but there were 
400,000 not far away. And of. these, and of every soldier who 
never returned from our far-flung battle line, Lord Plumer said : 
‘He is not missing. He is here.’ 

To the soldier these words meant much. The circumstances 
of his life, and the traditions of his service, render him distrustful 
of oratory. He has forgotten, if indeed he ever heard or read, the 
speeches of his political leaders, which will be of such interest 
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and importance to the historian. If asked during the war why 
he had joined the Army, he was accustomed to make a facetious 
response, knowing well that the kind of person whose regard he 
valued would not believe him. The impression likely to be left 
on the minds of other persons (whose regard he did not value) 
was a matter of no consequence to him. Unfortunately, these 
other persons for a variety of reasons have received much attention 
since the war, and there is a common impression that the soldier 
had no idea of the issues at stake and joined the Army in a 
moment of over-excitement, only to repent for ever afterwards. 
The truth is that the soldier was so conscious of the issues at 
stake, and felt so strongly on the subject, that he was at pains to 
conceal his real feelings. 

To the New Armies of 1914 it was enough that their country 
was at war, and that something which they valued far more than 
life was in jeopardy. The spirit of England in those tragic days 
was expressed very adequately in John Masefield’s great poem, 
August 1914. The ‘ English city never built by hands,’ though 
but dimly understood, was to the soldier a thing at once too 
precious to discuss and well worthy of that iron sacrifice of body, 
will, and soul which he was called upon to make on its behalf, 
Through four years of hardship and danger he was supported 
in his faith, not by the stimulus of oratory, but by his sense of 
comradeship with those who were with him steadfast in that faith. 
To them only did he listen, and their words remain in his mind. 
Chief among them perhaps were those memorable words in which 
the Commander-in-Chief of the British Forces in France addressed 
his battle-worn troops in the darkest hour of the war : 

‘ There is no other course open to us but to fight it out. 
Every position must be held to the last man: there must 
be no retirement. With our backs to the wall and believing 
in the justice of our cause, each one of us must fight on to the 
end. The safety of our homes and the freedom of mankind 
alike depend upon the conduct of each one of us at this critical 
moment.’ 

To those words the soldier responded in full confidence in his 
Chief. Ten years later the soldier will believe the best loved of 
his fellow soldiers, though the evidence of the truth of his words is 
far to seek. 

‘ He is not missing. He is here.’ Surely Lord Plumer meant 
that the spirit of the soldier is ever present in our midst, that his 
courage and devotion, his Stoic creed of silence and fortitude, 
inspire the daily life of our generation, have become the heritage 
of generations yet unborn. The literature of the day gives no 
support to the idea; can the soldier be right and the trained 
observer be wrong? The war is regarded as an improper subject 
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for conversation ; and all references to it are discouraged except 
on Armistice Day. On one day of the year the dead at least 
have their meed of honour; the living are without honour even 
on that day. 

In our schools every boy and girl learns something of a heroic 
past. Salamis and Marathon and Thermopyle are familiar 
names to boys who have never heard, and never will hear, of the 
grim and steady ranks who kept the Germans from the sea in the 
First Battle of Ypres and again in the long agony of the fighting 
on the Somme and the Lys in the spring of 1918. Were the 
Spartans at Thermopyle more resolute than the Worcesters at 
Gheluvelt, than the Fourth Guards Brigade, surrounded, fighting 
back to back against hopeless odds, but gaining the few hours 
which enabled the Australians to detrain and the advance on 
Hazebrouck to be stayed? Why should the name of Leonidas 
be honoured more than the name of the Colonel under whose 
leadership the 2nd Devons, 28 officers and 552 men, fought to 
the last on the Aisne in May of 1918 in ‘ unhesitating obedience to 
orders,’ to win from the French General Berthelot a tribute well 
worthy of record in our literature and from the French nation the 
unprecedented honour of the Croix-de-Guerre ? And these are 
but three out of many records of which every soldier could tell. 
The story of the blocking of Zeebrugge on St. George’s Day, 1918, 
is unknown to boys who know every incident in the destruction 
of the Great Armada. Is a heroic present so much less worthy 
of study than a heroic past ? 

The major issue of the war, so far as our country was concerned, 
was the menace to our national life denoted by the control of the 
Low Countries by the strongest Power in Europe. Every school- 
boy knows that the wars of Marlborough were fought over that 
issue ; why should he not be told that that was the political 
issue of fifteen years ago? The answer commonly given to these 
questions is, ‘ At all costs we must discourage militarism. Let 
the great ideals of the League of Nations be set before the young. 
References to the justice of our cause, and to the courage and 
devotion of those who fought, cannot but encourage a martial 
spirit and make another war inevitable.’ To this the soldier may 
well reply that he attaches more importance to the outlawing of 
war than any other body of men. He has seen all that war can 
show in the way of horror, pain and death. But day by day, in 
the dire extremity which was his lot, he learned the importance 
of truth. In a sheltered life a man may base his life upon a lie 
for years and suffer no harm. In the hour of battle a man has 
need of the truth. If we tell lies about the war to our children, 
we will be found out some day. Peace cannot be built upon the 
shifting sands of misrepresentation. Even if it were true that the 
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war was a discreditable episode in our history, and that the soldier 
was an unfortunate and much-deceived person, would this dis- 
courage a martial spirit in the younger generation ? It is much 
more likely to have precisely the opposite effect, for the younger 
generation may feel it incumbent on them to retrieve our forfeited 
pride as a nation. Let the rights and wrongs of our policy for 
fifty years before the war be discussed with every frankness. Let 
the merits and prospects of the League of Nations be discussed 
with an equal candour. But let the younger generation know 
that there never was a body of men less imbued with militarism 
than the Armies of 1914, and that they fought, suffered, and died 
in the belief that they were defending not only the right of their 
country to order its own affairs, but the hard-won emancipation 
of the free peoples of the world from militarism. Whether they 
were right or wrong in their judgment may be discussed to the 
end of time; the spirit in which they went to war is hardly a 
matter of doubt. 

But here literature takes up the tale. Book after book is 
published in which that spirit is denied. In poetry and prose 
alike the real life of the soldier has been ‘ revealed ’ by men who 
in fact never had any claim to so proud a title. Moreover, many 
sensitive and well-meaning people, in their anxiety to emphasise 
the case against war as a means of settling the affairs of the world, 
have not been content merely to record the horrors of war (which 
were not really so much worse than the horrors of peace, as any 
doctor or nurse can tell); they have thought it necessary to 
blacken the character of the soldier. There have been good books 
on the war by soldiers: The First Hundred Thousand, The 
Adventures of an Ensign, The Way of Revelation are examples. 
There is a poetry of the war, which, within its limited range, 
attains real greatness. But it is forgotten, and the literature of 
the last eight years virtually ignores the existence of any war 
background to the lives of this generation. The defence of the 
city state of Athens against the Persians was coincident with the 
flowering of the Attic genius in Aéschylus and Sophocles. The 
England of the Tudors, victorious on the seas and for the first 
time heralding her destiny as a nation, gave us Shakespeare. At 
the time of a nation’s greatest vitality literature has hitherto 
had no unworthy share. Was not Aischylus a better poet because 
he had served in the ranks at Marathon; were not the dying 
words of Sir Philip Sidney at the battle of Zutphen the words of a 
poet? In this age England has at least shown a great vitality. 
The gathering of a free people from five continents is evidence 
which no man can gainsay. Are the prose and poetry of this age 
to be charged with disillusion and despair ? 

The reason is not far to seek. The hand of death has been 
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heavy on those who had the greatest literary gifts. The prayer 
of R. E. Vernéde was the prayer of the war poets : 


All that a man might ask thou hast given me, England, 
Yet grant thou one thing more ; 

That now when envious foes would spoil thy splendour, 
Unversed in arms, a dreamer such as I 

May in thy ranks be deemed not all unworthy, 
England, for thee to die. 


For the most part they obtained that which they sought. The 
war was not nine months old when Julian Grenfell and Rupert 
Brooke passed into the Silence. The greatness of the loss to 
our literature we can hardly tell. Surely no anthology of English 
poetry can omit The Soldier : 


If I should die, think only this of me, 

That there’s some corner of a foreign field 

That is for ever England. There shall be 

In that rich earth a richer dust conceal’d ; 

A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 
Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 
A body of England’s, breathing English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. 


Yet more splendid perhaps is Into Battle, with its prophetic close : 


The thundering line of battle stands, 

And in the air death moans and sings, 

But Day shall clasp him with strong hands 
And Night shall fold him in soft wings. 


A few days after writing this great poem Julian Grenfell, as great 
a soldier as he was a poet, the lineal successor of Sir Philip Sidney, 
lay dying of wounds, and the watchers by his bedside heard 
dimly on his lips the lines from the Hippolytus : 


Oh ! for a deep and dewy spring, 
With runlets cold to draw and drink, 
And a great meadow blossoming, 
Long-grassed, and poplars in a ring, 
To rest me by the brink. 


For a brief hour the soldier and the poet were one after three 
hundred years. 

The loss of Julian Grenfell and Rupert Brooke was irreparable, 
but the tale of our losses was not complete. Charles Sorley fell 
at Loos, W. N. Hodgson on the first day of the Somme, and Allen 
Seager met his long-sought ‘ rendezvous with death’ almost in 
the same hour. They were followed by E. W. Tennant, R. E. 
Vernéde, and many another through whose literary talents 
some record might have been left of the faith and fire of the Armies 
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of 1914. Those armies are silent ; death has taken toll of all 
but a remnant, and that remnant, never very articulate, have 
now no spokesman who has the literary gifts to tell their story 
with justice and truth. 

The great writers of established reputation—G. B. Shaw, 
H. G. Wells and Arnold Bennett, for example—have attempted to 
put the point of view of the soldier, either in war or on his return 
to a settled life, but it is no discredit to them as artists that they 
have failed really to understand him, or to appreciate that his 
attitude of mind derives from experience which they have not 
shared. For many of us the most important, the formative years 
of our life were spent under conditions similar to those of primitive 
man, living in holes in the ground, exposed to sun, wind and rain, 
surrounded by watchful enemies, for ever in the presence of disaster 
and death. We learned to hold in high honour some virtues no 
longer of much account in a protected community—courage, 
fidelity, loyalty to friends. Death was to us a byword. Our 
lives were forfeit, and we knew it. Life has never presented itself 
in this guise to men living in urban communities. The very 
atmosphere of a battlefield defies description and eludes the 
imagination. It is easy to talk of the thunder of the barrage, of 
the staccato rhythm of the machine-guns, of the crash of exploding 
bombs, of the cries of the wounded, of the blended majesty and 
horror which inform a modern battlefield. But words cannot 
convey even a suggestion of the sounds heard and of the emotions 
felt, when every faculty is heightened, when every nerve is tense. 
The hour of battle cannot be described ; it is an experience open 
only to those who meet it. Rudyard Kipling is a great artist, 
whose imagination has taken him into the minds of many wayward 
people, whose powers of description have created for his readers 
the very atmosphere of strange places and unfamiliar scenes. 
In his book The Irish Guards in the Great War the moral of the 
Guards is splendidly depicted, but the battlefield has eluded him, 
and the picture is incomplete. Yet his insight has shown him, 
as it has not shown other writers of established reputation, that 
the soldier has a distinct point of view, based on experiences 
other than their own, that he lives in a world apart, a world 
denied to the older generation and to the younger. In the last 
words of his book, describing the march past of the Guards 
Division in London in the summer of 1919, he speaks of men in 
civilian clothes standing in the crowd—‘ Young men with eyes 
that did not match their years, shaken beyond speech or tears 
by the splendour and the grief of that memory.’ 

When many of our greatest writers have failed to see those 
young men, is it small wonder that they pass unnoticed in a busy 
world? Yet they are there for those who wish to see. On 
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Armistice Day they are numerous, though as ever inarticulate. 
I have seen many of them at the war films—quiet, not applauding, 
hoping, so far as I could judge, not to be noticed. Instinctively 
the soldier recognises other soldiers; the dignity of their one- 
time calling has given to them a carriage of the head which cannot 
be mistaken ; their tragic experience has written in their eyes a 
certain weariness, yet those eyes are clear and free from illusion ; 
their manner is quiet, as is fitting to men conscious of their proven 
manhood ; there is an air of high memory about them, the remnant 
of a great fellowship, the custodians of a proud tradition. The 
soldier will talk of his war experiences to other soldiers—indeed, 
when he meets them he talks of little else ; to those who did not 
share those experiences he will say nothing, because he is anxious 
not to suggest in any way that he is a person deserving of special 
consideration, that there is any occasion for gratitude. Indeed, 
he would deny that there is a debt ; he would say that his own 
generation stood to lose most if freedom had fallen, if England had 
not lived. 

Contemporary writers have failed to grasp that the soldier 
has these memories ; they have gone further, they have attributed 
to him a disillusion which they feel, have called upon him to 
express their own bitterness. When the soldier came back from the 
war he was very tired. Victory had come late—not too late, 
but still long deferred. The moral of the Army, as a whole, 
remained magnificent throughout the last year of the war. In 
all armies some regiments are better than others, and there may 
have been unreliable infantry battalions, though if there were 
they were few and far between. No one will say that the Army 
of 1918 was the equal in fighting quality of the Army of 1916. 
Still it was good enough to sustain a defensive battle against a 
great superiority of numbers on the Somme and the Lys, and to 
return to the attack and remain continuously on the offensive 
from August to November. The infantry at least had no doubt 
that they were winning, and their faith was justified when the 
greatest military power of modern times collapsed finally in 
disordered retreat after the battles of the Sambre and the Selle. 
It is clear from books which have been written since that the 
moral of the infantry did not communicate itself to all those who 
enjoyed at once a greater security and a wider view of the 
situation. But the moral of the infantry was bought at a great 
price; keyed up to endeavour far beyond their normal powers, 
marching and fighting over great tracts of country throughout 
the last year, they suffered the inevitable reaction when their 
task was done and they might rest. Those of us who spent the 
first Armistice Day on the battlefield have in our minds scenes 
very different from those common in London, Paris, and other 
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great cities. Most soldiers will speak of the unwonted silence, 
for the first time unbroken by gun or rifle fire after four long 
years. The civil population remembers Armistice Day for the 
most part in terms of noise. 

But the soldier was too tired to be elated; he was none the 
less deeply conscious of victory and of the freeing of the world 
from that menace which he had fought for so long, to defy which 
so many of his friends had died. On his return home he was 
still very weary, and those who had little knowledge of the soldier’s 
life, and less insight into his mind, observing his weariness, 
mistook it for disillusion. The literature of the day may be 
charged with disillusion, but the soldier must disclaim responsi- 
bility forit. He has said little or nothing ; he has gone on his way, 
sharing his memories with other soldiers, content that he did not 
fail in the great task to which he set his hand, that he was not 
false to that great fellowship which he was once privileged to 
share. 

Some writers are prepared to admit that the soldier did not 
find victory the great illusion, but fall back on a second line, 
asserting that the soldier has learned disillusion since, principally 
in the Treaty of Versailles, but also in the widespread unemploy- 
ment of so many of his comrades and in the internecine literary 
conflicts of politicians and others who have been anxious to prove 
that they were personally responsible for winning the war, or 
were prevented from doing so only by the jealousy and ineptitude 
of their colleagues. 

In two of these issues the soldier has, I am afraid, taken less 
interest than he might have been expected to take. The Treaty 
of Versailles may have been iniquitous; Sir Ian Hamilton in 
his eloquent denunciation of it may have expressed the feelings 
of the soldier, or rather the feelings which would have been those 
of the soldier if he had read it. But the soldier took little interest 
in the peace; he had entered on a war to combat a menace. 
The menace was removed, he was content that the politicians 
should undertake a task for which they had a penchant, if not a 
capacity. Nor had he those high hopes of a world made safe 
for democracy, particularly German democracy, which earnest- 
minded people have attributed tohim. He was prepared to fight, 
and to sacrifice his life, for the security of his country and the 
destruction of the militarism which happened to threaten it. 
But his interest in democracy has been exaggerated. He would 
have been shocked had he realised that his late enemies were 
being ‘ kicked when they were down,’ but, as the British Army 
was not engaged in that pursuit on the Rhine, it did not occur to 
him that the process was being pursued in the interminable 
clauses of a treaty. The bickerings among the men who won the 
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war have also caused little disillusion, because they have been 
published at such excessive prices that the soldier has hardly been 
able to afford them. . 

Unemployment is another matter. Here the soldier has real 
excuse for bitterness. He realises that the soldier must take 
his share of the unemployment brought about by hard times, 
but he has reason to believe, and good reason, that he has been 
called upon to shoulder a disproportionate share of the onerous 
burdens of peace. The brunt has fallen, moreover, as it fell in 
the war, on the infantry. The man who made munitions, and 
the man with a trade, who found his way during the war for the 
most part into the Royal Engineers, Royal Army Service Corps 
and other technical services, has been absorbed without difficulty 
into industry. The infantry were drawn largely from the ranks 
of the general labourer, and they included a vast body of men 
who might have entered a skilled trade, but forfeited their 
chance by joining the Army as soon as they became of military 
age. It is an unhappy thought that many of the men who never 
lost heart in the darkest hours of 1918, fighting their country’s 
enemies, have been brought almost to despair in the face of another 
enemy, an enemy which must be fought without the support 
either of the old comradeship or of the old faith. England may 
well bow her head in shame at the thought of her 21,000 disabled 
unemployed. 

It is true that disillusion has been brought about to a limited 
extent by that forgetfulness and neglect. But the soldier knows 
that much has been done, and the great majority of his comrades 
have found employment, and even among those who have not 
there is an amazing absence of genuine bitterness. Indeed, a 
clear view of the war, unobscured by bitterness, is quite common 
among soldiers, and if at any time in the future literature is to 
enable posterity to see the war steadily and to see it whole, the 
soldier is more likely to provide the material than the non- 
combatant. The Armies of 1914 were on the whole free from 
bitterness. Of chivalry, in the sense understood by romantic 
medievalists, there was none, except perhaps in the clean war- 
fare of the air. But there was respect for an enemy whose 
bravery, tenacity, and devotion to his country were not in doubt. 
Among the fighting men bitterness was least ; it increased steadily 
through the various degrees of security until genuine ferocity 
was achieved by non-combatants who had neither part nor lot 
in the war. Men whose business it was to take another man’s 
life were not interested in taking away also his character. Men 
and women who had sent their sons to the war, and lived in ever- 
present anxiety, often to be resolved only by a life-long sorrow, 
did not forget that there were men and women among their 
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country’s enemies whose daily lot did not differ from theirs 
Bitterness is more often caused by frustration than by suffering, 
Those to whom the tragedy of the war was most keen reached 
heights of suffering and sorrow which were far beyond the range 
of bitterness. 

The soldier has other memories of which he prefers to. say 
nothing. He may deny that there is a debt owing to him from 
his country; but he is deeply conscious that he owes a debt, 
and one which cannot ever be fully paid, to the dead. He knows 
well that in the main they were the best, the natural leaders. 
The cliffs of Gallipoli, the slag-heaps of Loos, the chalk uplands of 
the Somme hold for ever the citizen armies of August and 
September 1914—the men to whom the dreadful necessities of 
the hour were most immediately clear, the advance guard of a 
nation in arms. In those armies were the men of whom we stand 
in such crying need to-day—the fearless, the disinterested, the 
eager. The leadership which the possession of those qualities 
naturally conferred upon them brought with it almost certain 
death. How well we remember those men, who would not be 
denied, the first to volunteer for a hazardous enterprise, the last 
to leave the untenable position! Wounded time and again, 
they returned to the front ;. disabled for infantry fighting, they 
took up flying; reduced to a sedentary life, they insisted on 
following it in kite balloons. In March 1918 the corridors of the 
War Office were filled with discharged and disabled men demanding 
to be sent back to their old regiments. Is it small wonder that 
these, the natural aristocracy of their generation, are but a 
memory? We who are left know well that we would not be here 
if we had been as good men as they, and we falter on a path 
which under their leadership we had once the courage to follow. 
Remembering them, we may recapture a littie of the moral of this 
island race at the moment of its greatest peril and highest achieve- 
ment : 

Thank Him, who isled us here and roughly set 
His Briton in blown seas and storming showers ; 
We have a voice with which to pay the debt 

Of boundless love and reverence and regret 

To those great men who fought and kept it ours. 


We have a voice, we who are left, for we have but to name our 
friends, and the memories which their names evoke are more 
eloquent than poetry. But there is no voice which can tell our 
story to those who come after us ; the men who might have had 
that power are dead, their voices are stilled for ever. Lord 
Plumer is right. ‘He is not missing. He is here.’ But he is 
here only so long as his memory rests in the minds of those who 
were intimate with him whether in the home or on the battlefield. 
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When the generation who fought the war is dead much will 
perish which might be of value to those who come after us, Is 
no record to be left ? 

Records there are in thousands in the form of letters and 
diaries. No one will ask that the letters may be published ; they 
were intended usually for one person alone. The diaries are for 
the most part unsuited to publication ; they lack literary form. 
Yet, rough as they are, they may be of interest, and at some future 
date may be of service, if a writer of genius should attempt to set 
on the stage the lofty scene of the Great War, as in The Dynasts 
Thomas Hardy has set the Napoleonic Wars for our contem- 
poraries. 

In this conviction I have set down in these pages a record 
of undistinguished service in Belgium, France, and Italy of a 
soldier whose highest command was that of a company of infantry. 
My hope is that its publication may induce other soldiers of 
wider experience and greater literary merit to put on record their 
memories of the war. The great tragic dramas of literature are 
said to purge the emotions through pity and fear. Tragic 
experience has surely no less power. The record of it may help 
our children: we could not save ourselves, we may yet save 
them. 


Now when the flame they watch not towers 
About the soil they trod ; 


Lads, we’ll remember friends of ours 
Who shared the work with God. 


To skies that knit their heartstrings right, 
To fields that bred them brave, 

The saviours come not home to-night, 
Themselves they could not save. 


C. O. G. Dovute. 
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THE PRAYER BOOK AND THE LAITY 


THE Dean of Winchester has ably discussed this crisis from the 
point of view of a moderate-minded dignitary of the Church; 
and the Editor now permits me to urge certain considerations 
from a different standpoint. Not that the Dean does not 
frequently express the feelings common to both clergy and loyal 
laity ; but, in the nature of the case, there are lay points of view 
unrepresented in his article ; so that, for the sake of a balance and 
justice, I am here permitted to suggest things which, though they 
are perhaps fundamental, are too often left out of sight. I will 
try, therefore, to say what I believe the majority of the laity to be 
thinking—not only the very numerous non-Anglican laity, but 
even the majority within the fold. I do not for a moment mean 
that most of them would analyse the situation in the same way, or 
give the same reasons; but I do think that, at the back of what 
is sometimes dismissed as a no-Popery agitation conducted by 
ignorant people, there is a state of mind far more closely in touch 
with the realities of this world and the next than the state of mind 
revealed by the Deposited Book. Thousands of Anglicans would 
echo, if not with the same emphasis, what has recently been 
written by a distinguished Presbyterian who, until this vote of 
the Commons, was generously anxious to give the bishops their 
chance : 

The root mistake which has been made has been, I think, that the 
revision has all through been directed under the aim of placating all parties 
within the Church, rather than under the aim of expressing the true and 
fundamental character of the nation’s religious life.? 


If the adverse vote came as an immense surprise, this was 
mainly because bishops and priests in general knew so little of the 
inmost feelings of their flock. Neither here nor elsewhere let me 
seem to underestimate what the clergy have done or are doing for 
the country. There have probably been few societies, in any age, 
in which the mass of the clergy were more respected, or deserved 
more respect, than the Anglicans of to-day. But everywhere 
they have been tempted, like other folk, to a class-narrowness 
which sometimes puts artificial barriers between them and public 

1 Dr. Carnegie Simpson, British Weekly, January 26. 
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opinion. The Great War, as many of them frankly confessed, 
revealed suddenly and brutally a number of thoughts which the 
clergy, if they had really sought plain speech from men whom 
they could personally trust, might have discovered a whole 
generation earlier, and at far less expense. And, on a much 
smaller scale, the Commons’ vote has been as rude a shock. 
This is sometimes confessed in so many words ; but it is implied 
in almost every letter or article on this subject. 

The word ‘ Disestablishment’ is now being freely used on 
both sides; but is it too late to beg of the Assembly, and the 
bishops behind the Assembly, that they will consider long and 
seriously what this would mean in practice? Its effects may be 
studied in France by all who care to use their eyes and to talk 
with the people. On one Sunday morning’s ride in Normandy, 
three years ago, I passed five churches ; only three of them had 
any service whatever on that day. An orthodox Catholic 
informed me last year that in the Marne district there were often 
three or even four village churches with only one priest between 
them. Cathedrals and great churches are placarded with a 
piteous cry for ordinands ; 3000 churches (so says this appeal) 
are now without priests. The towns do not suffer so much ; 
money can be raised there, but not in the villages. If this is so 
in the French Church, with only a very small minority of other 
religious competitors for public subscriptions and with the 
Catholic’s unique opportunities of putting pressure upon the lay 
conscience, especially at the approach of death or for relief of 
souls in Purgatory, how can we expect much more success in 
Great Britain? The disappearance of the village parson would 
be deeply regretted by many thinking people who are indifferent 
or even hostile to Anglican theology. He is the natural point 
round which all the beneficent work of the village can crystallise ; 
and though, of late years, there has been a visible tendency for 
such public activities to work independently of the parson, yet 
even those who look forward to the final consummation of this 
process would hardly deny that in the present generation, at 
least, his disappearance would seriously weaken civilisation. An 
eminent agnostic, Mr. Havelock Ellis, has analysed scientifically 
the parentage of all persons celebrated enough to have found 
room in the Dictionary of National Biography. He found that the 
sons of the clergy enjoy a pre-eminence which he characterises as 
‘phenomenal’; they muster more great men than the sons of 
lawyers, doctors, and officers put together.2 And Thomas 
Hardy, in 1922, remarked to Professor J. H. Morgan : 

2 A Study of National Genius. A full summary of his results may be found 


in The Nineteenth Century for February 1906, by the present Dean of Durham, 
entitled ‘ The Children of the Clergy.’ 
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I believe in going to church. It is a moral drill, and people must have 
something. Ifthere isnochurch in a country village, there is nothing , ., 
the liturgy of the Church of England is a noble thing.* 


The breakdown of the Church in the villages might very well have 
equally far-reaching consequences, though not so immediately 
obvious, with the supersession of parliamentary government by 
the trade unions. This, by itself, ought to expose the danger of 
fighting for all or nothing: let us discourage all mere slogans, 
For economic forces are very real; and bare good intentions, 
narrowly concentrated upon an object ardently desired for the 
moment, are apt to find themselves in painful conflict with 
economic laws. It is true that the early Christians, unendowed 
and unprotected by the State, or even persecuted by the State, 
not only held their ground but won their way, for they had the 
victorious spirit. Doubtless, therefore, if the Holy Spirit is 
equally definitely guiding our bishops and the new Prayer Book, 
they will succeed against all economic disadvantages. But let 
them count the cost before they join battle ; let them ask them- 
selves (to borrow Abraham Lincoln’s reminder) not so much ‘Is 
God on my side ?’ as ‘ Am I on God’s side ?’ 

We may begin with what is admittedly the worst crux at 
present, ‘ Reservation.’ There is a general feeling that the 
bishops here, if they have not actually thought confusedly, have 
expressed themselves with a fatal want of clarity. The needs of 
the sick had always been put in the foreground until the blow 
came, but now the Bishop of Ripon writes : 


The laity [in the Assembly] contented themselves with stating their 
willingness to accept a measure of Reservation for the sick only if, in the 
opinion of the bishops, this would make for peace and order in the Church. 
They had no opportunity of discussing the bishops’ proposals, save when 
they could only reject them by rejecting the measure as a whole. 


This heavily discounts the complaint that Parliament has over- 
ridden ‘ the deliberate judgment of the Church of England.’§ 
Moreover, that ‘ street accident ’ excuse is now being practically 
abandoned *; yet, even now, some at least of the bishops are 
attempting to force Reservation through, not by logic, but by 
threats : 


®% The Times, January 19, 1928. 

* The Times, January 28. 

5 E.g., Bishop of Durham, University Sermon at Cambridge, January 29. 
Compare the admirable answer in The Times, February 6, signed by five Cam- 
bridge Divinity Professors, a college dean, and a college chaplain. 

© The Times, leader of January 21 ; cf. letters from Rev. B. Pollard, January 27 
(only seven emergency cases out of 1681 bedside communions), and from Rev. 
W. L. Cooke, January 28. (Roman Catholic Church, in emergency cases, allows 
priest to break his fast.) 
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If [many thoughtful people of the younger generation] find that, on a 
point of grave importance, the Church is prepared to change its opinions 
in obedience to the House of Commons, they will seek some other body to 
which they may render their allegiance.’ 


But it is precisely in the name of such thoughtful younger people, 
with whom my work brings me sometimes into intimate contact, 
that I should venture to cross-question the Bishop. The younger 
generation are indulgent to their elders’ mistakes, but rightly 
suspicious of an elder who feels he will be lost if he admits his 
errors. 

The question falls naturally under three heads, which defenders 
of Reservation commonly confuse, and with fatal results. There 
is, first, the mere question of removing the consecrated elements 
from the altar to any other place; that, already, may be called 
Reservation. Secondly, there is the placing of such reserved 
elements in some public place, practically always with a light or 
some such conspicuous advertisement, where those who will may 
come and adore them. Thirdly, there is the holding of ‘ Benedic- 
tion,’ or similar formal liturgical services, in connexion with these 
reserved elements. The first of these would almost certainly 
have been passed by Parliament, urged as it was on the plea of 
necessity for the sick. The second is obviously something very 
different ; orthodox medieval philosophy, for instance, defended 
such worship against heretical accusations of idolatry on the 
plea that Transubstantiation had actually taken place. The 
third is a comparative novelty even in the Roman Church ; 
and, even among our bishops, all, or nearly all, would refuse to 
license it. Thus, for practical purposes, it is only the second kind 
which is here in dispute. The Times, generously favourable to 
the bishops, confessed that their original demand for Reservation 
‘was not based at bottom on the necessities of the sick at all. In 
this highly complicated situation it might perhaps have been wiser 
to make a more candid statement of old divisions and illegalities, 
for which some of the bishops themselves must bear a heavy 
weight of responsibility.’ * And, even after the Archbishops’ 
official ‘explanatory revision,’ the writer asks: ‘Cannot the 
process of explanation be carried now to a point at which honest 
doubters would have no room for misconception?’ Yet there is 
still a painful lack of clearness in some episcopal letters to the 
Press. While the Bishop of Norwich tells us plainly that 
“Reservation in church must lead to adoration’ (The Times, 
January 26), his brother of Gloucester stoutly maintains : ‘ There 
is a continuous tradition in favour of Reservation in East and 

? Bishop of Gloucester’s letter to The Times, February 4. Compare the 


Bishop of Liverpool (February 7). 
® Leader of January 21. 
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West alike. It is in every true sense of the word a Catholic 
custom ’ (ibid., February 4). 

Let us take the classical definition of Catholic by St. Vincent 
of Lérins : ‘ What has been believed everywhere, what [has been 
believed] always, what [has been believed] by all.’ Can Reserva- 
tion for adoration be brought by any reasonable methods among 
the customs held ‘ everywhere, always, and by all’? Let us 
assume that our earliest surviving notice, in Justin Martyr, really 
represents the earliest practice ; a very generous assumption, since 
it was written some 110 years after the first Eucharist ; and 
Justin’s ritual of 140 A.D. may have differed as much from St. 
Peter’s and St. Paul’s as the average Anglican ritual of to-day 
differs from the days before a single Tract for the Times had been 
written (1833). But, taking Justin’s evidence without criticism, 
we find that, after the Eucharistic service, the deacons (or pos- 
sibly the communicants themselves) carried portions away ‘to 
those not present.’® Tertullian (200 A.D.) shows us that there 
were some worshippers who carried the Bread away from the 
Lord’s Table to nibble at home before their meals; and that 
others brought it away and reserved it apparently for their own 
convenience. A book of ritual of about 220 A.D. advises the 
faithful that the Eucharist was an antidote to bodily poison, and 
the book’s warnings about reserving it suggest anything but 
reverent treatment on the part of a certain number of Christians, 
St. Cyprian (250 A.D.) tells a tale in which a woman keeps some of 
the consecrated bread in a chest at home. This was very likely 
for purposes of exorcism; the inscription on a leaden tablet 
which has survived from about the same time is sometimes inter- 
preted as containing a spell worked by means of the Elements. 
Certainly something of this spirit transpires from an anecdote in 
the works of St. Ambrose (380 A.D.). The saint’s own brother, in 
the face of imminent shipwreck, begged a piece of the Consecrated 
Bread, tied it in a napkin round his neck, and was thereby enabled 
to come safe to land.!° Our first notices of Reservation in the 
Church itself, dating from this same century, show the Elements 
kept in the vestry. The Principal of Pusey House has, indeed, 
claimed that St. Gregory of Nazianzus (370 A.D.) supplies, for the 
Eastern Church, an example of the Elements kept upon the altar. 
But he does this only by interpreting in his own favour every point 
on which St. Gregory is silent ; and his preconceptions tempt him 
into translating or, in a crucial passage, as and. Father Herbert 
Thurston, S.J., has given good reasons for supposing that this 
lady who came down at midnight to the altar did not, in fact, find 

* Full quotations and discussion by Professor F. C. Burkitt in a letter to The 


Times, February 3. 
10 Migne, P. L., vol. xvi., cols. 1360-2. 
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the Elements reserved there, but felt about for a few crumbs or a 
few drops of wine, left lying there, which she then mingled with 
her tears.14 Dr. Stone’s interpretation would leave this incident 
unique ; Father Thurston’s is in full harmony with what we know 
from other sources, that the meticulous methods of comparatively 
modern times were at that date unknown. The Bread was broken 
between the fingers from a large loaf, and carried about in wicker 
receptacles after consecration. St. Jerome (400 A.D.) praises a 
saintly bishop for his unassuming simplicity : ‘ He used to carry 
the Lord’s Body in a basket of osier.’ There is no evidence for 
praying before the Elements reserved on the altar during the first 
ten Christian centuries, that is, not until an age when Church 
history, by the confession of one of the most distinguished 
Fathers of Trent, had become so corrupted by inventions and 
forgeries that good Christians must be ashamed to contrast their 
own falsehoods with the sincere efforts of ancient pagan writers 
to tell the truth.4* Professor Burkitt writes no more than the 
bare truth: ‘I venture to think that the Reservation practised 
by the ancient Church was not of a kind which any existing party 
would really care to adduce as a valid or seemly precedent for the 
present day.’ 

By what juggling with words, then, can any man claim 
Catholicity for a custom which has so little of ‘ everywhere, 
always and by all’? Not only extremists, but bishops, and even 
bishops reputed as historians, have too long stood before the 
public as supporters of comparative novelties under this flimsy 
cloak of antiquity. And they do it by glossing St. Vincent’s 
words in a fashion which would practically enable anything to 
be read in any sense, at the expositor’s momentary fancy or 
convenience. 

Let us take the latest conspicuous expositor of that Vincentian 
canon, Dr. N. P. Williams, Regius Professor of Theology at 
Oxford, in his Bampton Lectures (1927). He begins by begging 
us not to be so simple as to demand all three of these conditions 
which Vincent seems so clearly to bind together. The three (he 
says) ‘do not constitute one single criterion,’ but only ‘ three 
loosely-connected and potentially alternative criteria’ (p. 186). 
It need hardly be pointed out how entirely the intention of any 
law might be frustrated by dismissing as ‘ potentially alternative ’ 
any single clause which embarrasses us ; and indeed Dr. Williams, 
though he thus argues for taking these three clauses disjunctively, 
is twice betrayed into conjoining them naturally like other folk, 
and writing ‘ ubique, semper, e¢ ab omnibus’ (pp. 313, 396; 
cf. p. 187). But let us follow his exegesis farther. Having thus got 

11 Journ. Med. Studies, January 1910, p. 275. 


18 Melchior Canus. De Locis Theologicis (1550), lib. xi. 
Vor. CIII—No. 613 x 
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rid of always (p. 186), he finally comes to ‘ everywhere and by all’ 
(pp. 187, 396). 

Given this method of employing the formula ubique, semper, et ab 
omnibus, it might very plausibly be urged that the term omnes should not 
be interpreted in a grossly literal, mechanical and numerical sense, so as to 
include all Christians without exception, no matter how ignorant and 
unprogressive many of them may be; but that it should rather be 
restricted to designating the intellectually vital and fruitful areas of 
Christendom, which until recently were confined to Western Christendom, 
Catholic and Reformed. 


Yet even this explanation, violently as it wrenches the text, will 
not really help us with Reservation for adoration. That practice 
has left no trace for nearly ten centuries, and it was emphatically 
repudiated at the Reformation. Why does the Bishop of 
Gloucester make this astounding claim? and why have his 
brethren allowed a whole party in the Church to base themselves 
so long upon anarchy and private judgment under this slogan of 
‘ Catholicity’ that it is now very difficult for them to recede? 
Have we not here one reason why so little response has been 
awakened by the cry of ‘ Trust the bishops’? Not, of course, 
that the average Anglican communicant knows these awkward 
historical facts, though a good many agnostics and secularists 
may. But the average layman has a vague feeling, only too 
much justified, that he cannot trust the bishops and the clergy 
to be experts in their own job, as he trusts his banker. No 
doubt our banker is not infallible ; but at least he has a fund of 
sound theory, tested inexorably by daily experience which puts 
him immeasurably above the man in the street. 

I have deliberately chosen the word slogan; for there is a 
painfully close parallel between this cleavage here and the cleavage 
between miners and country in 1926. The ideal of Catholicity 
is noble, yet is as dangerous in thoughtless or prejudiced hands as 
Nationalisation. The case which Chancellor Srawley quotes from 
Eusebius (about 250 A.D. ; The Times, February 13) does not imply 
that the priest reserved bread elsewhere than in his own house. 
In each case there has grown up a sort of State within the State, 
a numerous and important class bound together by tradition and 
interest. Thus they generate a Public Opinion of their own within 
Public Opinion as a whole, and are gradually tempted to mistake 
their own class ideas for what the country thinks, or at least ought 
to think. There was wide and deep public sympathy for the 
miners personally, even when they came so hopelessly into conflict 
with the will of the nation. For the extremist clergy, again, there 
is even more individual sympathy now, in spite of their repetition 
of the same fatal tactics. In the parliamentary debates there 
was a definite attempt to beat down all resistance by means of 
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exaggeration: ‘ You must accept our proposals as a whole ©~ 
not at all.’ And (another coincidence which is doubtless mai. . 
accidental, yet to which psychological causes may well have 
contributed also in some real degree) the most enthusiastic non- 
clerical supporter of the clergy is the same prominent lawyer 
who was a most enthusiastic non-mining supporter of the miners, 
Sir Henry Slesser. His intervention on this present occasion is 
even more significant, perhaps, than in the miners’ case; for he 
has helped to show how meanly Anglo-Catholics are frequently 
qualified to lay down the law, even on those points on which they 
claim special and expert authority We have seen that, to a 
medieval theologian, the one thing which rebutted the accusa- 
tion of idolatry against such adoration before the Red Lamp as 
is frequently taught nowadays was the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation. Sir Henry, therefore, sends a letter to The Times 
(November 11) upon this subject. In his very heading he takes 
high ground ; he is writing to correct ‘an old confusion of terms.’ 
Then he goes on (italics mine) : 

So great a confusion of thought, and so great an ignorance of history, 

manifest themselves in connexion with the discussion on the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation that, purely for the purpose of clarifying the problem, 1 
venture to make a few remarks. The doctrine of Transubstantiation 
which received its final form at the Council of Trent was no? an affirmation 
that the properties of the Sacrament suffered any material change on 
consecration, but was, in reality, directed against that view... . It 
is quite clear that the Elizabethan reformers were wofully ignorant of 
medizval philosophy. 
It is a bold thing to accuse the Reformers of ignorance here ; for 
probably all of them knew that Wycliffe, one of the acutest 
scholastic philosophers of his day, had repudiated Transubstantia- 
tion on philosophical grounds. Some may well have known also 
that Albert the Great, the master of St. Thomas Aquinas (1250), 
while believing in the change of substance as the Church bade 
him, owned that ‘ all philosophy seems to be against it.’ There- 
fore Sir Hall Caine wrote to point out that Sir Henry, while 
pleading ‘ let us at least get down to realities,’ was in fact wander- 
ing away from them. Here Sir Henry became still more 
magisterial. Sir Hall, he suggested (November 18), had not 
sufficiently understood 


the language of the Council of Trent on which I based my proposition that 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation as there laid down denied any material 
change in consecration. ... The first limb [of the Council’s Canon] 
asserts ‘ that the substance of the Bread and Wine remain, together with 
the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, in the Holy Sacrament of the 
Eucharist.’ Thus the Canon asserts that the appearances, accidents or 
species of Bread and Wine remain ; and these are, in Aristotelian philosophy, 
just those qualities which constitute materiality. 
x2 
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It will scarcely be believed that this first limb of the well-known 
Trent decree which Sir Henry claims in support of his case does 
in fact assert the exact opposite. Sir Henry—a most extra- 
ordinary lapse in a trained lawyer—has actually brought forward, 
as a doctrine decreed by that Council, the doctrine which it goes 
out of its way to anathematise. If he had lived in those days, and 
been no better advised than when he wrote this letter, he would 
have mistaken for a direction-post to Heaven what was in fact a 
danger-warning against Hell. 

But evidently some friend intervened, for next day’s Times 
contained a brief and inconspicuous correction, with a plea that 
‘this mistake does not, of course, affect the argument in any 
way.’ Yet in truth it affects it very greatly, and, as I write from 
the point of view of those who expect vouchers for the assertions 
that the real trouble is the ignorance of the laity, let us look a 
little farther here. Sir Henry asserts twice over that the Roman 
theory of Transubstantiation denies ‘ any material change in the 
consecration.’ The term itself, of course, asserts a change of 
substance ; but, by a process of crude and evidently muddled 
reasoning, Sir Henry assures himself and his readers that, while 
the substance of the Bread changes, its matter remains unchanged. 
Yet what did the great philosophers of the Middle Ages think ? 
The Universal Doctor, Alan of Lille (1180), says quite plainly 
‘both the matter and the substantial form are changed ’ (Migne, 
P.L., vol. ccx., col. 360). So do Cardinal Stephen Langton 
(1220) and Pierre de Poitiers about the same time; so, again, 
more authoritative than any other, St. Thomas Aquinas: 
‘ Neither the matter remains, nor the substantial form.’ 1% Into 
such ludicrous absurdities does Sir Henry fall, while appealing to 
Catholic philosophy against the Elizabethan Reformers ! 

Nor can we trust even the bishops on certain simple and fairly 
familiar points in their own Church history. The Bishop of 
Exeter, it is true, joins the Commons in pleading for effective 
discipline over disobedient priests. He writes (The Times, 
January 26) : 

The loyal man who has obeyed his Bishop at the cost of considerable 
unpopularity with a certain section of his congregation finds his position 
untenable if the neighbouring parish has not only disobeyed his Bishop, 
but prospered by so doing. On the other hand the Bishop is most un- 
willing to discover breaches of the law which he knows he cannot enforce, 
and unless the matter is brought directly before him he will take no action. 
Later on he may deny responsibility, while the clergyman, on the other 
hand, will maintain that what was done was done so publicly that it must 
have been done with the knowledge of his Bishop. I have been over 40 
years a parish clergyman and Bishop, and again and again I have seen this 
sad farce of Church discipline played through, and I apprehend that it will 


18 For these see Vacant and Mangenot’s Dictionary, vol. v., pp. 1299-1307. 
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tend to be more frequent rather than less with the new Book... . I 
suggest, therefore, that the funds of the Church which are administered 
centrally, and which now form the vast majority of the endowments, shall 
not be paid until the clergyman has signed a declaration that he has carried 
on the services of the Church in accordance with the present Prayer-book 
Measure. This would include both the old and the new Prayer-book. 
I would require that the Bishop should countersign that declaration. 
Suitable appeals would be allowed to the clergyman if the signature was 
refused. 


The Bishop of Southwark asks pathetically in The Times 
whether it is reasonable to enforce any such obedience, seeing 
that there are already 600 churches where Reservation for adora- 
tion is practised (the Principal of Pusey House accuses him 
of minimising, and claims 1000). Yet the Bishop of Gloucester 
claims to stand, not on those grounds of present expediency, but 
on the sounder foundation of history (ibid., January 25) : 


The Anglo-Catholics are no more law-breakers than the early Christians 
who were put to death in the name of the law, or the followers of Wycliffe, 
or the Puritans under Laud; or the Wesleyans . .. The law [which 
disciplines these men] must be the law of the Church and not of the State. 


To most readers this comparison with the martyrdom of early 
Christians, or the burning of Wycliffites, must seem a very 
desperate and futile shift. Under his brother of Exeter’s sugges- 


tion the worst that could happen to any priest would be that he 
would have entered into a state of liberty which the early 
Christians or Wycliffites or Puritans would have welcomed as the 
coming of a New Jerusalem: freedom of person, free teaching 
and preaching, no material or legal obstacle between their 
doctrines and the conversion of the world. What restrictions 
would our modern priests feel except those common to all citizens 
of a civilised State? True, they would cease to receive money 
for teaching what the nation in general disapproves, nor would 
they enjoy a rank in this particular Anglican army unless they 
could stoop to obey their generals. It is not by such superficial 
arguments from history that the Commons will be persuaded ; 
and therefore it is to be hoped that the Church Assembly may 
approach the historical question in a more critical spirit than has 
been shown hitherto. 
G. G. CouLTon. 
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THE FRENCH EFFORT IN NORTH AFRICA 


Not quite a year ago French and British oversea adminstrators 
met in social converse at Paris. The occasion, a banquet given 
by the Union Coloniale Francaise to men of high distinction in a 
common field of activity, could not fail to be interesting. It was 
made more interesting by the ability of the English Colonial 
Secretary to follow the speeches of M. Francois Marsal, the 
President of the Union, and M. Poincaré with another in the 
language of the country. Nor was this merely a fresh instance 
of Mr. Amery’s linguistic facility. The speech was marked by 
a warm appreciation of Anglo-French co-operation, and a com- 
parison of the colonial methods and responsibilities of the French 
and British nations. Our Empires, he said, like the Gaul of 
Julius Cesar, could be considered under three heads. Under 
the first were French North Africa and the British self-governing 
Dominions ; under the second, Indian empires where we each 
had to deal with a civilisation more ancient than our own and 
hearts disdainful of European tutelage; and under the third, 
the colonial empires, properly so-called, of each in Africa and 
elsewhere. But while in the two latter spheres the conditions 
and administrative problems by which each nation was confronted 
were comparable and often identical, in those of the first they were 
widely dissimilar. There each nation had tasks peculiar to 
herself. France had nothing corresponding to the British self- 
governing Dominions ; England had nothing quite the same as 
French North Africa. 

A glance at the map and some recollection of the extra- 
ordinary vicissitudes of which the western half of Mediterranean 
Africa has been the scene gives, perhaps, a clearer idea of the 
unique character of France’s work than a detailed study of the 
events of the French occupation. Africa Minor is separated from 
Sicily, and thereby, except for the narrow straits of Messina, 
from Italy, by ninety, and from Spain by fifteen, miles of 
Mediterranean waters. For a good thousand years it shared the 
life of southern Europe. It gave Cesars to Rome ; the doctrine 
of the Apostolic Succession and The City of God to Christendom. 
The purest survivals of the Berbers, its indigenous population, 
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remain to this day white, not brown or black. For three centuries, 
after the Mohammedan conquest, it was politically one with 
Moslem Spain ; for another three centuries it was the asylum of 
the splendid Arabic-Berber civilisation of the Empire of the Two 
Shores. In the sixteenth century the kingdoms into which that 
empire had dissolved were driven into piracy and degradation 
by the action of the Christian Powers of Europe in closing their 
Mediterranean ports to the formerly active commerce of Moslem 
Africa ; and when in 1830 France took hold of Barbary, there 
remained of the Greco-Roman age only the tradition, and of the 
Arabic-Berber civilisation some faint survivals in the coastal 
towns. And with them, the anarchy, squalor and penury to which 
the venal rule of the Turk and isolation from European inter- 
course had brought the peoples of the land. To this derelict lost 
province of Europe France could bring all that the West had 
gained in knowledge and experience since the birth of the modern 
era. Rome was dead, but the tradition of Rome and the 
European connexion remained. As the majestic proportions of 
the amphitheatre of Thysdrus efface the squalors of el Djem, so 
from Volubilis to Carthage the memory of the Roman past 
dominates and ennobles the nascent and incongruous present. 
By Roman methods the Arabic-Berber civilisation, faintly 
surviving, could be nursed to vigour, a European population 
could be introduced once more, and the progress of both supported 
by the resources and equipment of a great modern State. Ina 
word, Africa Minor could be won back for Europe. 

Little enough of these high aims was before the Cabinet of 
Charles X. when on January 31, 1830, it was at last decided that 
troops must be sent to Algiers. The two circumstances which had 
forced the decision were unexpected and unwelcome. Polignac’s 
ingenious plan of employing Mohammed Ali to restore order 
in Algeria was upset by the Sultan’s refusal to allow his 
powerful vassal to undertake the task ; and the Dey Hussein had 
accompanied his rejection of the latest French overtures by a 
gross insult to the national flag. At all costs an end must be 
put to a position in which the dignity of France was compromised. 
But in the speech from the throne on March 3, when the Cabinet’s 
decision was made public, there was a hint of a wider purpose. 
‘I cannot suffer the insult to my flag,’ said Charles X., ‘ to go 
any longer unpunished. The glorious compensation that I 
desire, in satisfying the honour of France, will make, with the 
help of the Almighty, for the good of Christendom.’ And in 
Polignac’s Circular Note to the Powers this higher purpose is 
in the ascendant. The Barbary corsairs had preyed for centuries 
upon the shipping of Europe. It was the object of France to 
put an end to the scandal—. . . to abolish slavery and piracy, 
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to re-establish the security of navigation in the Mediterranean, 
and to open up its southern coasts anew to agriculture, civilisation, 
commerce, and the free access of all nations.’ 

The expedition, 37,000 strong, operating on the strategic plan 
prepared to meet this very contingency in the time of Napoleon, 
was completely successful. The fleet left Toulon on May 25, 
was delayed by bad weather, reached the peninsula of Sidi 
Ferruch, fifteen miles due west of Algiers, on June 13, and at 
daybreak the next day the troops disembarked without opposition 
and entrenched themselves. Then, in the words of de Bourmont’s 
order of the day, ‘ Fifteen days sufficed for the destruction of a 
State whose existence had burdened Europe for three centuries.’ 

Four years passed, and two commissions reported in favour 
of retaining the country, before the Ministry of Louis Philippe 
resigned itself to the unwanted task. The same sense of dignity 
which had sent the French flag to Algiers kept it there. The 
decision to remain was due not to any clear perception of the 
material advantages it promised, still less to any realisation of 
the civilising mission it entailed, but to a mere everyday sentiment 
of patriotism, /’amour-propre national. To withdraw, after what 
had happened, was a recognition of failure, an admission of 
incompetence. Few Frenchmen liked the thought of it. To the 
veu national in this sense the Royal Ordinance of July 22, 1834, 
gave effect ; and a government-general of the ‘ French Possessions 
in the north of Africa’ was set up. 

Then for many years, in M. Jules Cambon’s phrase, France 
“groped her way’ in North Africa. In 1834 powerful voices 
still demanded evacuation. To appease them the Ministers of 
Louis Philippe promised to confine the French administration to 
the six coast towns already occupied with the more or less 
protected areas behind them, and to trust to alliances with the 
surviving Turkish authorities and the native chiefs for the 
maintenance of order and the extension of French influence out- 
side these areas. In six years the occupation restreinte was de- 
clared by Bugeaud a ‘ chimera, and a dangerous chimera.’ In 
three years more a third of the entire French army were on the 
heels of Abd el Kader. None the less, in the six and a half years 
of Marshal Bugeaud’s governor-generalship (1841-47) the solid 
foundations of Algeria were laid. With the occupation totale 
and domination absolue, State Colonisation, military and civil, 
had begun in earnest. Colonisation, said Bugeaud, gardera la 
conquéte. 

Thus, within ten years of the taking of Algiers, France stood 
committed to absolute conquest, total occupation, and the re- 
introduction of a European population. All three proved to be 
lengthy and onerous processes. There were changes of purpose 
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and of system. The ‘man on the spot ’ was little regarded and 
local conditions were often completely ignored. ‘ Divergences of 
opinion’ between Algiers and Paris were sharper and more 
frequent than between Cape Town and London, and more 
reputations were buried in North than in South Africa. Nor 
did the colonists fare better. ‘ Nothing thrives in Algiers but 
the cemeteries,’ was the report they sent home. Yet somehow, 
with loss of lives and treasure, with domestic heart-burnings and 
foreign estrangements, under Monarchy, Empire, and Republic 
the work went on. Ministers were taught by the logic of facts ; 
colonists were seized by a passion for the ‘ bled’; the Arabs 
and Berbers found that the employment provided by European 
enterprise brought them a better livelihood than the lands they 
had staked and lost in useless revolts. With the consolidation 
of her rule in Algeria France gained confidence in herself, and a 
larger and more assured conception of the duties that awaited 
her. Jules Cambon, succeeding Bugeaud after half a century, 
speaks with this new accent. To the Senate (May 30, 1893) : 


Ce que Rome, ce que Byzance, ce que les Turcs et les Arabes n’ont pas 
pu réaliser au cours de tant de siécles, ce n’est pas aprés soixante ans que 
nous pouvons nous vanter d’étre 4 méme de l’accomplir . 


And to the Chamber of Deputies (February 22, 1895) : 


Le gouverneur général n’est plus seulement un administrateur de la 
céte de la Méditerranée ; le gouverneur général est autre chose: il est le 
collaborateur du Gouvernement dans I’ceuvre de civilisation que la France 
poursuit en Afrique. 


With this fuller realisation of the significance of her task, France 
undertook new responsibilities. Taught by experience that 
Africa Minor was one country—a geographical and political 
entity—to Algeria, she added Tunis in 1881 and Morocco in 1912, 
applying to both the wise system of a protectorate. Between the 
two the conquest, physical and political, of ‘ the South,’ necessary 
for the peace of all three countries, was achieved ; and the tri- 
colour was carried into regions far beyond the outposts of the 
Roman Africa. 

To-day the rule of France extends (apart from international 
Tangier ‘and the Spanish zones in Morocco) from the Atlantic to 
the Gulf of Tunis, and from the Mediterranean to her own Sahara. 
Thousands of miles of roads and railways, harbours, and all 
manner of works of public utility have been constructed ; great 
European towns have been built ; among French ports Algiers is 
third. Where, a century ago, a handful of officials and mer- 
chants were the sole Europeans, there are now well over a million ; 
and, broadly speaking, one-tenth of the total population of Africa 


. 
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Minor is European. Here is the crowning achievement of France 
In Jules Cambon’s words, ‘C’est qu’a dire vrai, la part maitresse 
de notre ceuvre en Afrique, c’est la colonisation ; c’est a elle qu’il 
faut ramener tout le reste’ 

Just how all this work of conquest and diplomacy was done we 
cannot now stop to inquire. It is enough to know that it was 
done ; and that while France sometimes paid dearly for her 
experience, she made good use of it. In Algeria she has welded 
earlier and inconsistent systems of administration into one which, 
while still faulty, can be adapted meantime to the conditions of 
the country and its peoples. In Tunis and Morocco she has 
left the mass of the native population to the Moorish Governments 
which were still in being, and while gradually improving the 
personnel and methods of these Governments, has given the 
Europeans and Europeanised natives at once, but with such 
modifications as local conditions require, the laws and institutions 
of the Republic. At the same time, settled principles of action, 
applicable mutatis mutandis to all three countries, for regulating 
the relations of the Europeans to the natives, and of both to the 
mother country, have been slowly formulated. The economic 
needs of the three countries and their inhabitants, regarded both 
separately and as parts of a geographical and political entity, 
have been learnt, the means and agencies of satisfying them 
investigated, and the principles upon which these means and 
agencies can be applied most effectively have been determined. 
The work of France has not yet been accomplished, but enough has 
been done to permit us to distinguish the factors which promote or 
oppose her efforts, and to estimate the prospect of her ultimate 
attainment of those larger purposes which the history of the past 
and her own high ideals alike impose upon her. 

There are two processes by which, either singly or in con- 
junction, Africa Minor can be brought again within the sphere 
of European civilisation. They are: 

(x) To repeople it with a European population ; or 

(2) To raise the political and economic capacity of the native 

population to the European level. 

And either of these processes carries with it a third—the furnish- 
ing of the country with an administrative organisation and a 
national ‘ plant ’ on the scale of a European State. All three have 
been, and are being, employed in varying degrees and differing 
methods in Algeria, Tunis and Morocco ; but it is by considering 
the work which France has done already in relation to the two 
first that her prospect of final success can best be measured. 

Of the European population of French North Africa (approxi- 
mately 1,150,000) three-fourths are in Algeria. For the present, 
at any rate, Algeria is the main seat, and the 872,439 Algerians 
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(of whom 690,124 are returned (1926) as French and 182,307 as 
foreigners) are the chief representatives of the population intro- 
duced by France to restore Africa Minor to Europe. Here 
therefore, if anywhere, we may hope to learn something of the 
character of the young neo-Latin people of which French writers 
are already speaking. The census returns of the last hundred 
years } tell us a good deal. From the first France opened the doors 
of Algeria to Mediterranean Europe, and some part of the stream 
of emigration to America was diverted to North Africa. Ten 
years after the occupation the European population numbered 
25,000, of whom 11,000 were French. In 1851 it had increased to 
131,000, with one half French. By 1854 the new stock had taken 
root, and from that year onwards the factor of natural increment 
appears. The twenty years 1870-90 were marked by a notable 
accession of European population. After the Franco-German 
War 22,000 French refugeesc ame from Alsace-Lorraine. Native 
insurrections suppressed in 1871 left confiscated lands open to 
European settlement ; and under the colonisation du peuplement 
national of the Third Republic settlers were recruited elsewhere in 
France, especially in the Mediterranean provinces. The years 
1875-85 were a period of active foreign immigration. The 
European population rose from 250,000 in 1872 to 500,000 in 
1891. Towards the end of this period, in 1886, the French and 
foreign elements, numbering respectively 219,071 and 203,154, 
were almost equal; and the latter was composed of 144,530 
Spanish and 44,315 Italian settlers with 14,309 of other nation- 
alities. But from this time onwards the ‘French by origin or 
naturalisation ’ gain upon the foreigners, until in 1926 they are 
690,000 to 182,000. These figures, however, do not represent, 
and are not intended to represent, the racial components of the 
present European population of Algeria. By the law of 1889 the 
colonial-born children of colonial-born foreigners, and the colonial- 
born sons of a foreigner, who failed to claim their father’s nation- 
ality within a year of their majority, and remained in the country, 
were declared to be French. The apparently disproportionate 
increase of the French element is due mainly to this ‘ automatic 
naturalisation’; and it is believed that while one half of the 
European population is of French descent, a quarter is drawn 
from Spain, and the remainder from Italy and other Mediterranean 
countries. By this law of 1889 France, in identifying the 
strangers with her own sons, gave birth to a new European 
people. This people is not French, nor Spanish, nor Italian, but 
a compound of all these, with a tincture of the Arabic-Berber 
civilisation and a flavour of the sun and soil of Africa. Racial 

1 Statistique générale de l’ Algérie. Direction de l’ Agriculture, du Commerce et 
de la Colonisation: Alger, 1924, p. 16. 
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fusion has been made easy by affinities of origin, religion, and 
pursuits. With few exceptions the immigrants have come from 
the ranks of the manual labourers ; and by industry and thrift 
the peasants of Alicante and Calabria have prospered no less than 
the vignerons of the Midi. Their descendants, the naturalised 
French of to-day, take part with the French of France in the 
larger affairs of the country, and furnish their share of officials, 
lawyers and doctors, merchants, and proprietors of lands and 
factories. Both have become Algerians. Among the older 
French colonists are some who, like Jos Lavieux in Les Colons,* 
have never set foot on the soil of France. 


Avez-vous regardé mon pére ? [the doctor son of the rich colonist asks 
the girl he is going to marry]. Il est l"homme des fortes luttes ; sa volonté 
est aussi implacable qu’un rouage de machine. Allez, il en a broyé des 
hommes et des choses dans sa vie! Connait-il la France? Il n’y fourra 
jamais les pieds! Il grogne contre elle quand il n’a pas ce qu’il désire et 
lui impute chacun de ses déboires. II croit 4 l’Algérie et ne croit pas en 
Dieu ; sa haute estime pour votre frére vient de ce que Jean veut créer 
une partie algérienne. La terre 4 labours, la brousse 4 défricher, les Arabes 
les plus sauvages sont ses amitiés. Ah! le type! Il n’a jamais admis 
qu’on lui résistat. 


The figure is familiar. The Algerians feel much as other 
new peoples, all the world over, have felt when they first became 
conscious of a corporate existence and identity. Constant and 


often unaided conflict with the forces of Nature and alien races 
has made them materialists, self-reliant and confident in their 
own powers, impatient of any comparison of the older countries 
with the new one they have made their own. To their Southern 
blood they owe it that they are a little more arrogant in prosperity 
and querulous in adversity, more passionate and more intellectual, 
than their Anglo-Saxon compeers. Their achievements in art 
and literature already proclaim the fertility of the hybrid. The 
more the ‘ Algerianists ’ * chafe at the authority of Paris, and the 
Algerians at the prevalence of French institutions, the less likely 
are they to submit to any other tutelage. 

But the area suitable for European occupation is relatively 
small. Three zones, differing in their physical conditions and 
running parallel to the Mediterranean coast across the political 
boundaries, make Africa Minor physically not one, but three 
countries. They are—(1) the fertile and well-watered coastal 
regions, which form part of the basin of the Mediterranean and 
are known as ‘ the Tell’: (2) southward and above it, the table- 
lands of the Atlas ranges, with an average elevation of 3000 feet ; 


2 Les Colons, by Robert Randau. 
* This name is assumed by a group of (mainly) colonial-born writers in 
Algeria, of whom ‘ Randau’ (Arnaud), quoted above, is one. 
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a wild country with a poor soil, subject to extremes of heat and 
cold, and suitable, not for intensive culture, but for stock-raising, 
the ‘Hauts Plateaux’: and (3) still further south and below 
the tablelands, the barren plains, the desert, and the oases of the 
Sahara, which make ‘le Sud.’ Of these three zones only the first 
and narrowest, the Tell, seems destined to be the seat of the 
European population, while in the other two, broadly four-fifths 
of the whole, the population will remain, as it is now, predomi- 
nantly African. In the three zones there are some 12,000,000 
Arabs, Arabised Berbers, and Kabyles, to whom the second of 
the two processes by which African Minor can be restored to 
Europe is being applied. Here the difficulties have been greater, 
the agencies employed are more recent, and progress less con- 
spicuous. 

But progress has been made. To begin with, if we except 
the wilder districts of Morocco, France has given the whole of 
this African population a greater security of life and property 
than it has attained for many centuries past. The fellah, who 
lived before in perpetual fear of tribal raids and the rapacity of 
the tax-gatherer, can now till his land and pasture his stock with a 
reasonable certainty of enjoying the fruits of his labour. The 
pacification of the country has brought in itself, both as an incen- 
tive to industry and a prevention of the wastage of war, an 
appreciable increase of economic capacity. Nor does it appear 
that the native has been made to pay unduly in taxation for his 
increased security. A more probable source of detriment is the 
fact that in Algeria, largely through conquest and confiscation 
in punishment of revolts, as well as by reclamation and sale, 
two-thirds of the area cultivable by natives has passed into 
European possession. On the other hand, displaced natives 
are earning now in Algeria, as agricultural labourers, at the rate 
of 500,000,000 francs a year. And it has been computed that the 
native earns in wages from a vineyard in European hands six or 
seven times the profit that he would have made from possession 
of the land. Indeed, it would seem that the loss of land would 
have been rather beneficial than otherwise, had not another 
factor intervened. While the African population was kept by 
insurrections and famines almost stationary at some 2,000,000 
up to 1872, with the effective establishment of French rule it 
has increased, regularly and rapidly, to over 5,000,000 in 1926, 

“ On the derivation the New English Dictionary is silent. Is it the Arabic 
tli—the country of artificial mounds—or the Latin tellus ? Shaw, the British 
chaplain at Algiers, and F.R.S., writing in 1737, suggests the latter. ‘What 
the Arabs call Teli or Land proper to Tillage.’ In this case it would be one of 
the rare survivals of the language of the Roumis, similar to that of the Byzantine 


ravéy, still used (kanoun) by the Kabyles for the regulations of their village 
communities. 
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and shows no sign of a diminished rate of progression. Agencies 
are being employed to augment both the productivity and the 
area of the land under native occupation, but these agencies are 
slow-working, and it is a question whether they will keep pace 
with the growth of population. The danger of trouble is lessened 
by the circumstance that the demand for native labour in Algeria 
exceeds the supply. European employers have been driven 
already to supplement Algerian labour by additional supplies 
from Spain and Morocco. Moreover, employment under Euro- 
pean supervision is in itself a civilising agency. Kimberley, it 
was said, was the best schoolmaster in South Africa. 

In contrast to this loss of land we have a notable example of 
the success of French efforts to revive native agriculture in the 
Regency of Tunis. There, a large area of domain lands locked 
up for over a century were released and offered for sale at 4 francs 
an acre to French and native planters. The result was a large 
expansion of olive cultivation in the neighbourhood of Sfax. At 
the time of the occupation (1881) the forét de Sfax had an area 
of 45,000 acres under 380,000 olives ; in 1922 it covered 500,000 
acres and had 3,875,000 trees. To-day the forét radiates from 
the town in sectors of perfectly aligned and spaced goblet- 
shaped olive trees, varying in length from twelve to forty miles. 
In a good year, such as was 1920, it yields 75,000,000 Ib. of 
comestible oil, which, sold at 3 francs a kilo at the mill, brings in 
4,000,0001. 

In the next place, France has taken the measure of this native 
population. She has learnt what can and what cannot be done 
with it, and determined the principles of action which promise 
most success within the limits of the possible. She knows that 
the vast majority of the natives are sunk in ignorance, sloth, and 
penury. No diagnosis could be more acidly clear than a passage 
in a recent report of the Education Department of Tunis. 

The Moslem population of Tunisia suffer a thousand evils: children, 
women, the aged, shiver naked or half-naked, trembling with fever or 
cold, famished: the sick are a mass of horrible wounds. . . . All this 
physical misery, and all the moral misery which accompanies it, have the 
same and single source, pauperism. It is because the native is poor that 
he is badly housed, badly clothed, badly fed, unclean and diseased. The 
native is poor, because he does not like, and does not know how, to work. 
There is a wide field for works of charity : however numerous and wealthy, 
they will not avail to save this race if a part of the population does not do 
its share of work. The mass of the natives can be rescued from the 
poverty which strangles them only if they themselves know, and wish to 
make, the indispensable effort ; that is to say, if they learn to like work 
and if they learn how to work. 

Ignorance, idleness, and the Moslem faith are the three forces 
whith oppose the efforts of France to raise the native population 
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in the scale of civilisation. Of the three, the last is the most 
difficult to deal with. A Frenchman or an Englishman can 
change his religion with so little disturbance of his customary 
habits and pursuits that none but his intimates need know it. 
Not so the African who is a Moslem. For Islam is not merely 
his religion, but his way of life. It prescribes rules for every hour 
of the day, forbids him to drink alcohol, orders him to fast, to 
pray, to go out, or to remain indoors. Islam being what it is, 
the natives cannot become French (except on paper) without 
changing their religion; and this they cannot do, nor can the 
French Government, which is pledged to give absolute equality 
to all religions, ask them to do it. The policy of ‘ assimilation,’ 
like the policy of ‘ domination ’ which preceded it, has therefore 
been discarded ; and during the last quarter of a century France 
has come to rely in an increasing degree upon the indirect methods 
of industrial co-operation and the disinterested alleviation of 
material distress. 

This policy of ‘ association’ is in its essence the method Of 
Lavigerie ; and in applying it not only have the new agencies 
appropriate to it been employed, but the grosser incongruities 
of assimilation in Algeria have been removed. In 1848, under 
the Second Republic, Algeria was declared to be an integral part 
of France. It is so to-day; and although 90 per cent. of its 
5,000,000 natives are illiterate, and very few can speak French, 
broadly speaking, one-fourth of them are living as Frenchmen 
among Frenchmen, with mayors and municipal councils, in the 
communes de plein exercice, and three-fourths in the communes 
mixtes as Moslem Africans, by the side of Frenchmen, in one and 
the same framework of French municipal institutions. Two enter- 
taining instances of the defects of this premature incorporation 
of the natives are given by Professor Gautier in his recent book 
L’Algérie et la Métropole. A caidin 1913, when about to register his 
daughter’s marriage, discovered that he had neglected to register 
her birth. The discovery was doubly embarrassing. As the head 
of the native section of the commune, he was expected to set a good 
example ; and the neglect was punishable by a penalty of 50 francs. 
Obviously it would not do to draw attention to his delinquency by 
registering the marriage. He must have time to think it over. 
While he did so, Allah interposed to relieve his perplexities. His 
wife gave birth to a girl-child. He cheerfully registered the 
birth of twins. That made matters right, and the next day he 
went again to register the marriage. ‘ But,’ said the registrar, 
‘your daughter is only a day old.’ ‘A day old!’ returned 
the caid. ‘She is seventeen. Do you want to see her?’ 

The second is more prosaic. A native builder was summoned 
to the mairie, and asked why he had not sent in plans and 
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specifications of the house he was building in accordance with the 
municipal regulations. He promised to make good the omission, 
When three weeks had passed and no papers had arrived, he was 
summoned again. The plans were wanted, the official explained, 
to show that the sanitary regulations had been properly observed, 
‘ But,’ said the Arab, ‘ how can I bring you the plans of a house 
which is not yet built ?’ 

Under the policy of association the most conspicuous defects 
of assimilation in Algeria have been corrected, and in par- 
ticular the attempt to make native property subject to French, 
instead of the Koranic, law has been abandoned. But the new 
policy is by no means one of laisser faire. In Algeria, Tunis, 
and Morocco France maintains systems of native education. 
These systems, partly from lack of funds and partly from policy, 
do not touch the mass of the native populations. In Tunis, 
with a native population of 2,000,000, in 1924 there were 15,256 
boys and 1571 girls in the native primary schools (écoles franco- 
arabes), and some 1500 more in the ordinary Government primary 
schools (écoles frangaises); in Algeria, with 4,700,000 natives, 
there is provision for giving primary instruction to some 125,000 
boys. In both countries there is governmental machinery for 
native vocational training, which, although it has a more extended 
range, also fails to reach the rural and nomad masses. On the 
other hand, French native education furnishes qualified Africans 
in sufficient numbers to meet the requirements of the public 
services and private enterprise; and the sons of well-to-do 
natives, and boys of special ability in the urban areas, are well 
provided for. There is no colour bar in Africa Minor. The 
admirable French schools and institutions for higher and pro- 
fessional education are opened as freely to native boys as are the 
fashionable restaurants of Algiers and Tunis to their fathers. 
In 1926, of the 1664 students in the University of Algiers 64 were 
natives, and in 1924 at the Lycée Carnot, which, in the absence of 
a university, furnishes the highest teaching in the regency of 
Tunis, there were 188 natives out of a total of 1553. Moreover, 
as the French agree with Lord Milner in thinking that conduct, 
and not colour, should be the test of fitness for political rights, 
education is the key by which the door to French citizenship is 
most readily unlocked. In Tunis and Morocco the everyday life of 
the mass of the native population is left to the Beylical and 
Shereefian administrative systems, and the field of direct French 
administration is correspondingly restricted, but at the same time 
France is preparing the way for the ultimate introduction of 
Western institutions by two processes. She is permeating both 
these native systems and their personnels with the principles 
and methods of French administration, and she is setting up 
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French institutions in districts where the population is suffi- 
ciently advanced to admit of such institutions being worked. 

In Algeria, again, apart from an extended system of native 
poor relief and the provision of a gratuitous medical service, 
the native prudential societies, promoted by the Government 
(among more general purposes) to lessen the effects of defective 
harvests, could show in 1926 a membership of over 600,000. 
Among other measures for improving the conditions of the native 
population laid before the Financial Delegations by the Governor- 
General at the opening of last year’s session was the provision 
of free meals for native school-children. M. Maurice Viollette’s 
closing words are instinct with the spirit of the new policy : 

Il ne s’agit ici ni de l’ceuvre d’un budget, ni d’une législation, ni peut- 
étre d’une génération. C’est une ceuvre de trés longue haleine qu’il 
s'agit de réaliser avec des moyens financiers malhereusement trés réduits. 
Personne ne peut penser & amener brusquement 1’Algérie musulmane & 
réaliser un état social que l'Europe occidentale n’a pu obtenir qu’avec des 
siécles d’efforts patients et laborieux. . . . Adoucir les miséres, se pencher 
sur les foyers douloureux, s’efforcer de relever ‘homme et de ne pas le 
laisser accabler par la fatalité, méme si la fatalité est pour lui la conséquence 
de ses traditions, c’est un dernier chapitre de notre installation en Afrique & 
écrire. Il est indispensable pour que rien ne manque plus a la grandeur de 
l’ceuvre et & son indestructible beauté. 

France, then, it would seem, has made up her mind that if 
Africa Minor is to be won back to civilisation, it will be by the 
efforts of the European, not the native, population. And to the 
building up of this young neo-Latin nation she has lent, and 
given, of her best. Fifty years ago Frenchmen were markedly 
disinclined to leave their own beautiful and richly endowed home- 
land. To-day in family councils ‘ devenir colon’ ranks with the 
liberal professions ; and it is recognised that for success in this, 
as in other careers, an adequate training is required. ‘La 
colonisation est un métier qui s’apprend comme les autres. 
C’est méme un fnétier complexe, et il oblige le colon 4 posséder 
des connaissances étendues.’ Therefore have been built the 
great Institut Agricole d’Algérie at Maison-Carrée and the 
Ecole Coloniale d’Agriculture at Tunis; and in them and their 
ancillary institutions the young Frenchman, who has chosen this 
career, can learn all that is essential to success. France has 
travelled far since the time when, fifty years ago, it was said of 
her that she had colonies, but no colonists. Nowhere in all her 
wide colonial domain has her progress been so arduous, so fruitful 
to herself, and so beneficial to the world at large, as in the accom- 
plishment of the unique and supremely significant task upon 
which, now nearly a century ago, she embarked with such grave 
misgivings. 

W. Basit WorsFOLD. 
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AMERICAN NAVAL POLICY 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE, in his Message to Congress on December 6, 
declared that the United States needed ‘a very substantial sea 
armament.’ He added: ‘ We can plan for the future and begin 


a moderate building programme. This country has put away the © 


Old World policy of competitive armaments.’ Eight days later 
(December 14) the moderate naval shipbuilding programme thus 
foreshadowed was submitted to Congress. Covering a period 
of five years, it embraces seventy-one vessels, estimated to cost 
148,000,000/, The arguments by which it is sought to justify 
this prodigious expansion of American naval power are evidently 
meant for domestic consumption, and particularly to forestall the 
criticism that the United States, after paying lip-service to the 
cause of disarmament, is about to inaugurate a new race for naval 
supremacy. These arguments have had little effect abroad, 
where the new programme is simply regarded as a triumph for 
the ‘ Big Navy ’ school in the United States, and as a competitive 
measure in every sense of the word. Like the great battleship 
project that was adopted soon after the war, it is designed to 
secure the primacy of the American Navy. No amount of pro- 
paganda can obscure this—to non-American observers—patent 
fact. 

We are told that the strength of her navy concerns America 
alone, and is nobody else’s business. That may be so. But in 
view of what has occurred in the course of the Congressional 
committee debates on the new programme, it is clear that this 
measure has a specific reference to the British Empire, which 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as a wholly disinterested party. 
The ostensible purpose of the programme is to establish ‘ parity’ 
between the British and American fleets. This, it is urged, is 
essential to the future security of the United States, which is 
apparently thought to be endangered by potential enemies in 
Europe or Asia, although the former continent is 3000 and the 
latter 4000 miles distant from the American seaboard. To 
British naval students of strategy, at all events, the United States 
seems less exposed to naval attack than any other country in the 
world. It is vulnerable only in respect of its seaborne commerce 
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and certain of its detached territories ; but while overseas trade 
is a very important element in the national prosperity, it is by 
no means indispensable to the national existence in war-time, and 
the loss of such insular possessions as are open to assault would 
entail nothing more serious than a forfeiture of prestige. 

For these reasons the plea that the United States needs a vast 
naval armament for its security is unconvincing to foreign 
auditors. We may have our own opinion as to the true motives 
behind the latest programme, but to dwell upon them would 
serve no useful end. On the other hand, since the avowed object 
is to bring the United States Navy up to ‘ parity’ with the 
British Navy, we are clearly entitled to examine the facts of 
the case in this particular connexion. The conclusion reached 
after a careful study of all the data is that the completion of the 
new building scheme will give the United States not merely 
equality, but a definite and very substantial margin of superiority. 

The programme calls for the construction within five years of 
the following vessels : 


25 cruisers, each of 10,000 tons ‘ standard ’ displace- 
ment, to be armed with 8 inch guns, and to cost 
pership . , - 3,400,000/. 
9 destroyer leaders, to cost per ship , , - 1,000,000/. 
32 submarines, . . - 1,000,000/. 
5 aircraft carriers, ° - 3,800,000/. 


Assuming the building period to average three years, the last 
of these vessels should be ready for service in 1935-36. 

Under the Washington Naval Treaty the battleship strength 
of the British and American fleets was nominally equalised, 
though a mathematical equality in tonnage will not be attained 
before 1936, when new capital ships laid down in 1931 and 
subsequent years have replaced a larger number of old units. 
It should be noted that the Treaty embodies a schedule giving 
the number of new ships which may be laid down year by year by 
each of the five signatory Powers, and specifying the number of 
old ships to be discarded at corresponding periods. So far as 
capital ships are concerned the Treaty is extremely rigid, and 
constitutes a most effective deterrent to competitive building. 
From now until 1934 the British Navy will possess twenty 
capital ships with an aggregate of 558,950 tons, the United States 
Navy eighteen capital ships with an aggregate of 525,850 tons. 
In round figures, therefore, we have an advantage of 33,000 tons. 
Broadly speaking, the American battleships are more heavily 
armed and have stouter protection than our own, but they are 
slower. They carry 192 big guns, compared with 166 in our ships. 
Our 166 guns are of 13°5 inch to 16 inch calibre, against 148 
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American guns of equivalent size, but the American fleet has in 
addition 44 guns of 12 inch calibre: hence its numerical 
superiority in gun-power. Owing to individual differences in age, 
tonnage, armament, protection, speed, and radius, it would be 
impossible to strike an exact balance between the two battle 
fleets. On the whole, however, they are fairly equally matched. 
American naval propagandists often seek to demonstrate the 
inferiority of their battle fleet on the grounds of its lack of battle 
cruisers, the slight British preponderance in guns of heavy calibre, 
etc., forgetting that its strength was determined at the Washington 
‘Conference by American experts on the basis of fighting equality 
with the British battle fleet. We may say, therefore, that the 
‘ fifty-fifty ’ division of strength is an accomplished fact so far as 
capital ships are in question. 

By many authorities the aircraft carrier is now regarded as 
second in importance only to the capital ship. The new American 
building programme includes five carriers of approximately 
13,000 tons each, their size being automatically determined by 
the Washington Treaty, which restricts the aggregate tonnage 
of aircraft carriers to 135,000 tons for the British Empire and the 
United States respectively. As the latter already has two carriers 
of 33,000 tons each, the building of the five projected vessels 
would exhaust her quota. But, as Navy Department officials 
have reminded Congress, America would be at liberty to build 
an unlimited number of additional carriers provided that their 
individual displacement did not exceed 10,000 tons. It is true 
that the Washington Treaty defines an aircraft carrier as ‘a 
vessel of war with a displacement in excess of 10,000 tons standard 
displacement, designed for the specific and exclusive purpose of 
carrying aircraft.’ In other words, no ship of 10,000 tons or less 
is an aircraft carrier within the meaning of the Treaty. As 
carriers with a standard displacement of rather less than 10,000 
tons have already been built (e.g. H.M.S. Hermes and the Japanese 
ship Hosho) and have proved quite efficient, it will be seen that 
the Washington pact offers no safeguard against competitive 
building in this important type of warship. 

At the present time the British Navy is unquestionably 
supreme in aircraft carriers, of which it possesses six, with a total 
displacement of 103,900 tons. All these ships, however, were 
launched from twelve to nine years ago, and are therefore not 
up to the modern standard, especially in point of speed. Their 
combined transport capacity is believed not to exceed 160 aero- 
planes. The new American carriers, Lexington and Saratoga, 
which have just been commissioned, displace 33,000 tons each, 
and are therefore larger by 10,400 tons than H.M.S. Eagle, our 
heaviest carrier. As each is equipped with eighty aeroplanes, 
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the capacity of these two gigantic ships is equal to that of the six 
British vessels. In both speed and armament the two 
‘ Lexingtons ’ are far in advance of our best ships. Consequently, 
if the five projected carriers are built, the American Navy will be 
so superior in this type of vessel that no real basis for comparison 
will exist. In aviation generally the American Navy has already 
gained a very long lead. It will soon possess 1000 aeroplanes, 
and 759 more machines are now being demanded by the Navy 
Department as equipment for the new carriers and cruisers. 
Compared with this vast array of naval aircraft, our own Fleet 
Air arm, with its meagre establishment of machines, cuts an almost 
insignificant figure. Moreover, the American Navy enjoys absolute 
control of its air service, which is an integral part of the naval 
organisation, and, as such, administered by the Navy Department. 
Most authorities consider that this system gives better results 
than the method of dual control under which our Fleet Air arm 
is administered. There is, in any case, no question as to the 
American Navy’s definite and unchallenged supremacy in air- 
power. 

We turn now to cruiser strength, which has become the crux of 
the naval problem so far as it affects the great maritime States. 
Until a comparatively recent date American naval opinion appears 
to have attached small importance to ships of this type, so little, 
indeed, that within a period of fifteen years—1g05 to 1920— 
not a single cruiser of any description was laid down in the 
United States. Not until the Washington Treaty, by placing 
drastic restrictions on battleship strength, had greatly enhanced 
the relative status of the cruiser, did the American Navy begin to 
exhibit any enthusiasm for this class of vessel. The conclusion 
seems irresistible that the cruiser has sprung into favour, not so 
much on account of its value as a guardian of seaborne trade as 
because it has become one of the chief symbols of actual fighting 
power and naval prestige. This conclusion is supported by 
America’s insistence on building only the largest class of cruisers. 
Her experts say they have no use for the ships of modest tonnage 
which hitherto have satisfied all the requirements of cruiser service. 
When the Washington Conference assembled six years ago, the 
overwhelming majority of existing cruisers were ships of less than 
6000 tons, armed with 6 inch guns. Most unfortunately, the 
Conference chose to adopt maxima of 10,000 tons and 8 inch guns 
for future cruisers. These are the maximum limits which America 
is now determined to treat as the minimum. With surprising 
unanimity her naval experts declare it to be impossible to build 
a cruiser of less than 10,000 tons standard displacement which 
would answer their requirements, and they insist as a matter of 
course on 8 inch guns. They have not yet explained why, in that 
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case, the first ten ships they built after the war had a standard 
displacement of not more than 6600 tons and were armed with 
nothing heavier than the 6 inch gun. 

Here it should be interjected that ‘ standard’ displacement 
means the displacement of a ship minus fuel and reserve feed- 
water for the boilers. As the fuel capacity of a 10,000-ton ship 
may be as much as 3500 tons, it follows that the actual displace- 
ment of such a vessel, as equipped for sea, will be not far short of 
14,000 tons. Under the system of measurement in vogue before 
the Washington Conference a proportion of the fuel was included 
in the legend displacement. Warships which have been built 
since the Conference are therefore appreciably larger than their 
displacement figures indicate. 

On comparing the existing cruiser establishments of the 
British and American Navies, the latter is found to be inferior 
in this category. On paper the British Navy has a numerical 
advantage of 3 to 1, including ships under construction. The 
fact is, however, that the majority of our cruisers are very small 
ships which were designed primarily for service in the North 
Sea. They havea limited radius of action, their nautical qualities 
leave much to be desired, and their armament is weak. Useful 
enough as fleet scouts or destroyer leaders, they are not suitable 
for patrol duty on the ocean routes. Twenty of them were 
completed during the war, and the arduous service they performed 
in the North Sea has seriously curtailed their period of effective 
life. At least a dozen of these ships are already obsolescent, and 
will probably be scrapped in the near future. Of our completed 
cruisers, thirty-two have a displacement of less than 5000 tons. 
Most of them displace 4000 tons or less. Their best speed is 
nominally 29 knots, but few can attain this velocity now. The 
armament consists of four to six 6 inch guns. These small and 
feeble vessels will not stand comparison in any respect with the 
so-called ‘ Treaty’ cruiser of 10,000 tons, and 33 knots speed, 


mounting eight or more 8 inch guns, yet they constitute the bulk ~ 


of our cruiser strength. Until the five ‘County’ ships were 
completed last year we had only six cruisers that could be properly 
described as ocean-going, and even these vessels were laid down 
ten years ago or more. When the ships now under construction 
are ready we shall still possess only twenty-one cruisers above 
5000 tons. 

America has ten ocean cruisers ready and eight on the stocks. 
In order to achieve parity in this type she need build only a few 
more vessels, yet she is actually proposing to build twenty-five. If 
this plan matures she will eventually possess forty-three ocean- 
going cruisers. Ten of these will be ships of 7500 tons, steaming at 
33% knots, and mounting twelve 6 inch guns, the remaining thirty- 
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three being of uniform 10,000-ton design, with speeds of at least 
33 knots and a main armament of eight or more 8 inch guns. All 
of the forty-three vessels will be of modern, post-war construction, 
and will form a cruising fleet of absolutely unrivalled power. 

In view of the Washington Navy Department’s assurance to 
Congress that the underlying object of the new building pro- 
gramme is to bring American cruiser strength up to a level with 
that of the British Empire, it is instructive to compare the two 
cruiser fleets as they will exist if and when all the ships now 
projected are actually built. Taking the British establishment 
first, and reckoning in the forces of the Overseas Dominions, 
but omitting certain obsolete vessels which will soon be placed 
on the disposal list,1 it will be found to contain fifty ships built, 
under construction, or ordered. They are divided into eight 
different classes, as follows: thirteen ships of 10,000 tons, armed 
with 8 inch guns; two of 8000 tons, with 8 inch guns; four of 
9750 tons, with 7-5 inch guns ; two of 7100 tons, with 6 inch guns ; 
eight of 4700 tons, ten of 4190 tons, three of 4120 tons, and eight 
of 3750 tons, all with 6 inch guns. The total displacement of 
these fifty vessels is 321,000 tons, giving an average of 6420 tons 
per ship. All but fifteen were laid down during or before the 
Great War, and are therefore at least ten years old. They mount 
144 heavy guns of 8 inch and 7°5 inch calibre, and 159 medium 
guns of 6 inch calibre. 

The American cruiser establishment, if it is developed in 
accordance with the new building programme, will comprise 
forty-three ships, divided into only two classes, namely, thirty- 
three ships of 10,000 tons, armed with 8 inch guns, and ten ships 
of 7500 tons, with 6 inch guns. The total displacement of these 
forty-three vessels will be 405,000 tons, giving an average of 9418 
tons per ship. They will carry 299 heavy guns of 8 inch calibre 
and 151 medium guns of 6 inch calibre. Obviously, therefore, 
the American cruiser fleet, although numbering seven ships less, 
will be much superior in both aggregate tonnage and armament 
to that of the British Empire. America will have a clear margin 
of 84,000 tons, but even this figure conveys a very imperfect idea 
of the enormous disparity in the combatant power of the two 
cruiser fleets. The American force will mount more than twice as 
many heavy 8 inch guns—2g99 as against 144—hbesides being 
practically equal in 6 inch armament ; its ships without exception 
will be of modern, post-war design, and their average displacement 
about 3000 tons greater than that of the British ships. Whereas 
all the American units will be capable of steaming at 33 knots, 
only seventeen British vessels can approach this speed. Finally, 

1 Namely, three ‘ Caroline’ class, four ‘ Birminghams,’ and the Australian 
‘ Town ’ class. 
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the high average of displacement ensures to the American cruiser 
fleet an overwhelming superiority in radius of action, sea-keeping 
attributes, and all-round military efficiency. 

This analysis of the two cruiser establishments sheds a new 
light on the American programme. So far from merely bringing 
the American force up to equality with the British, it will make the 
former absolutely supreme, and, incidentally, will stultify the 
‘ fifty-fifty ’ ratio agreed upon at the Washington Conference. 
The relative position of Japan will also be gravely prejudiced. 
Of large ocean-going cruisers armed with 8 inch guns she has only 
twelve building and projected, while America will have thirty- 
three. Yet in the Washington Treaty the ratio of Japanese to 
American naval strength was fixed at 3: 5. 

It has been stated repeatedly by American naval officials 
that their new programme has no connexion with the failure of 
the Geneva Conference last summer, and that it represents the 
standard of strength which the United States Government had 
determined in any case to reach, whatever the outcome of the 
Conference. Now, as we have seen, the programme contemplates 
a cruising fleet of 405,000 tons, and we are told that this figure had 
been settled in advance of the Geneva Conference as the minimum 
necessary for American security. Nevertheless, when the 
Conference was in session the American delegates brought forward 
a proposal to limit British and American cruiser tonnage to a 
common quota of 250,000 to 300,000 tons. This fact is difficult 
to reconcile with the statements quoted, and it would be interest- 
ing to hear an authoritative explanation of the discrepancy. As 
will be recollected, the British delegation found itself unable to 
accept so low an aggregate as 300,000 tons, and after prolonged 
debate the Americans agreed, but apparently with great unwilling- 
ness, to raise the figure to 400,000 tons. This was the utmost 
limit to which they would go. We now find, however, that even 
before the Conference assembled the United States Government 
had resolved to adopt a building programme which actually 
provided for a cruiser tonnage in excess of 400,000 tons. That is 
a remarkable fact, upon which it is unnecessary to comment. 
Furthermore, when the British delegates declared that seventy 
cruisers were required for the protection of the Empire’s trade 
routes, the figure was denounced in Washington as excessive and 
provocative. 

It should be noted, however, that the British estimate pre- 
supposed a reduction in the size of cruisers from 10,000 tons to 
8000 tons, or preferably even to 6000 tons. At no time was it 
suggested that we needed, or should think of building, seventy 
cruisers of the 10,000-ton class. Had America felt herself able 
to indorse the British proposal for a drastic cut in the tonnage of 
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future cruisers, she would have found not only that our claim to a 
total of seventy ships was not unreasonable, but that it 
corresponded very closely with her own estimate of American 
requirements. As this point appears to have been missed by 
every American commentator on the proceedings at Geneva, 
it calls for a brief explanation. As has been stated, the British 
Government desired to substitute a 6000-ton type for the maxi- 
mum of 10,000 tons which the Washington Conference had 
adopted for future cruisers. Seventy ships of 6000 tons each 
would have an aggregate displacement of 420,000 tons, which is 
no more than 15,000 tons above the total which America had 
judged beforehand to be requisite for her own defence. And when 
American experts contend that the cruiser of 6000 tons standard 
displacement is too small to be of any value in their particular 
scheme of naval strategy, it is pertinent to remind them again 
that their own ocean-going cruisers of the Omaha class, which 
were built after the war—when the special requirements of 
American naval strategy were precisely what they are to-day 
—had a standard displacement bnt little above 6000 tons. 

One thing is certain: as long as the United States declines 
to consider a reduction in the size and armament of its cruisers, 
and insists on building none but ships of the heaviest type, there 
will be no real hope of further naval limitation. The 10,000-ton 
cruiser is, so to speak, a rich man’s luxury. His poorer neighbours 
cannot compete with him on this lavish scale, although their 
need of cruisers may be, and in the case of Great Britain demon- 
strably is, more urgent than his own. In the matter of naval 
disarmament America can show her good faith by agreeing to 
reduce the tonnage and armament of future cruisers. Once she 
has done this the Geneva Conference, which stood adjourned last 
summer, could be resumed at any moment with every prospect 
of a successful issue. But as long as American policy continues 
to be swayed by naval officers, whose professional zeal impels 
them, quite naturally, to advocate the largest ships and the 
heaviest guns, it will be hopeless to expect any further progress 
towards the retrenchment of fighting fleets. 

We have seen that the execution of the new programme would 
give the American Navy an overwhelming preponderance in 
aircraft carrier and cruiser tonnage. Being already equal to the 
British Navy in capital ships, it would thus attain a marked 
degree of superiority in all the heavy classes of tonnage. But 
what of the lighter craft, the destroyers and the submarines, 
which are by no means negligible factors in the sum of naval 
power? Is the United States so inferior in one or both of these 
categories that she deems it expedient to make up the deficit 
by a great expansion of her cruiser strength ? On the contrary, 
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the American destroyers outnumber the British to the extent of 
eighty boats, and there are twice as many American submarines 
as British. It is only fair to point out that America’s huge 
surplus of tonnage in both types is a legacy of the war. The 
original purpose of her great destroyer and submarine programme 
of 1917-18 was to bring aid to her allies, who were so hard 
pressed by the German U-boat campaign. Nevertheless, the 
surplus remains to-day one of America’s most potent naval 
assets. The comparative figures of flotilla leaders and destroyers 
are as follows: United States: 270 built, none building, 9 
projected—total, 279*; British Empire: 162 built, none building, 
29 projected—total, 191. Submarines :—United States: built 
and building, 123, projected, 32—total, 155 ; British Empire: built 
and building, 62, projected, 18—total, 80. In submarines, there- 
fore, America outnumbers us by almost 2 to x. These figures 
amply confirm the statement that the new building programme, 
so far from merely bringing the American Navy to a level of 
equality with the British, will raise it to absolute supremacy in 
every class of fighting ship. 

Yet this building plan is admitted to be only the first part of 
an elaborate programme of expansion and replacement designed 
to cover ‘ requirements ’ over a period of twenty years. In the 
New York World of January 31 appeared a statement that the 
original 148,000,000/. project ‘ has developed so many additions 
and ramifications that observers, taking all the facts into con- 
sideration, figure the next decade’s naval expensesat I,400,000,000/. 
atleast.’ At each successive hearing before the House Committees 
deputed to examine the claims of the Navy Department the 
latter’s representatives have raised their demands. Admiral 
Hughes, for example, who as Chief of Naval Operations may 
be said to perform the functions of First Sea Lord and Chief 
of the Naval Staff, is dissatisfied with the proposed expenditure 
on new ships. He considers that it should be raised to 
200,000,000/. for ‘ adequate security,’ and he and his colleagues 
have put forward the following additional demands: an enlarge- 
ment of the personnel by 20,825 officers and men to provide 
complements for the twenty-five new cruisers alone; 1490 
aeroplanes over and above those already contemplated, estimated 
to cost 12,133,000/. and requiring 2930 officers and men, without 
counting the 4225 who will be wanted to man the five new aircraft 
carriers. Further huge but unspecified sums are indicated as 
being necessary for the development of dockyards and naval 
bases to keep pace with the growth of the fleet, and Congress is 
warned that an extra 20,000,000/. will be asked for in 1931 to 


* This total excludes twenty-five older destroyers now on revenue service, 
which would be available for war service. 
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begin the replacement of battleships. It goes without saying 
that the cost of maintaining the fleet, which now stands at 
45,000,000/. a year, will undergo a corresponding inflation. 
When to all this is added the statement by the Chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee that the Navy Department’s estimates 
of expenditure are invariably 25 per cent. below the actual 
outlay, the estimate of 1,400,000,000/. as the cost of naval defence 
during the next ten years appears to be quite conservative. 

Hitherto we have dealt only with ships, but the strength of a 
navy is, of course, largely determined by its man-power. At 
the present moment the British Navy has a personnel of 102,275 
officers and men, including marines. The American Navy has 
108,000 officers and men, also including marines, but it is claimed 
that very few of the latter serve afloat. The additional number 
of officers and men now desired by the Navy Department would 
raise the total to 136,400. Even if the marines were omitted, 
the establishment would still number 119,400, or 17,000 more than 
the British personnel. Consequently, the execution of the new 
programme would give the American Navy supremacy in man- 
power as well as in material. 

This far-reaching plan of naval aggrandisement has had a 
mixed reception from the American Press. Many journals which 
had consistently urged an ‘ adequate’ measure of sea defence 
now exhibit consternation at the scope of the Navy Department’s 
demands. At the moment of writing the programme is still in 
the committee stage, and has not yet been formally introduced 
into either House of Congress. So far, at any rate, its true 
implications do not appear to be recognised by public opinion in 
America. Distinguished admirals have testified before the 
committees that the plan contemplates nothing more than bare 
equality with the British Navy, and it would be churlish to impugn 
their good faith. Nevertheless, the facts set out in this paper 
suggest that the authors of the plan have placed a decidedly 
elastic interpretation on the ‘ fifty-fifty ’ formula. 

As might have been predicted, a great deal of capital has been 
manufactured out of Lord Cecil’s unfortunate speech in the House 
of Lords on November 16 last year, in which he laid almost the 
entire blame for the failure of the Geneva Conference at Great 
Britain’s door. To everyone who has followed American dis- 
cussions on the new programme it is only too evident that this 
speech has been of inestimable value to the naval propagandists. 
Not only has it completely absolved American naval officials 
from the necessity of explaining away their own none too con- 
ciliatory attitude at Geneva, but it has furnished them with a 
most telling argument in support of their shipbuilding project. 
Domestic critics who otherwise might have resisted such a 
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tremendous expansion of naval armament have been silenced 
by the reminder that since Great Britain—on the admission of 
her own delegate—‘ refused’ at Geneva to agree to what the 
United States considered to be a fair and proper division of naval 
strength, the latter has no option but to build up to her own 
requirements, irrespective of what other Powers may do. 

Expert criticism of the programme has been conspicuous by 
its absence, and nowhere in the committee discussions has any 
reference been traced to the damaging fact that the Navy Depart- 
ment is now demanding 100,000 tons of cruisers in excess of the 
total which it declared at Geneva to be sufficient for American 
needs. Sooner or later, no doubt, the inward significance of 
the programme will dawn upon the American public, as it has 
already dawned upon those Americans who realise the intimate 
connexion between national armaments and international affairs. 
Early in February it was announced from the White House that 
the President, while favouring the construction of the new cruisers, 
was not disposed to sanction the immediate authorisation of the 
other vessels projected. Since then the fate of the measure has 
been rendered still more uncertain as the result of a co-ordinated 
protest by the powerful religious and social organisations which 
play such an important part in American politics. It now seems 
evident that the programme is doomed to undergo drastic amend- 
ment before being submitted to Congress. Be that as it may, it 
rests with public opinion to decide whether or no to support a 
plan which, ostensibly framed to bring the national fleet up to 
‘ parity,’ would actually result in the United States Navy becoming 
the most formidable and, potentialy, the most aggressive war 
machine in the world. Foreign protests are worse than futile. 
The decision lies solely with the people of America, who will 
doubtless perceive, in time, the impossibility of reconciling this 
programme with the twin policies of peace and disarmament 
which their own statesmen have been foremost in advocating 
since the war. 

H. C. Bywater. 





THE UNITED STATES AND NICARAGUA 


THE very name Nicaragua seems to hold reverberations of storm 
and conflict, and, like the other Caribbean republics, its political 
atmosphere appears to have been affected in a manner almost 
thaumaturgical by the volcanic influences of its soil. The 
European Press as a whole has not failed to indicate that the 
sessions of the Pan-American Congress at Havana, the expressed 
purpose of which is to foster a more fraternal understanding 
among the republics of the New World great and small, are coin- 
cident with the armed intervention of the greatest of American 
nations in the internal affairs of one of the least among them. 
The Government of the United States excuses its intervention in 
the concerns of Nicaragua on the grounds that both parties in 
the isthmian State have invited mediation, and that American 
interests as a whole demand it. Through the medium of Mr. 
Secretary Hughes it has strenuously denied any intention of 
annexation, or even of prolonged occupation. But, although the 
critics of the Government have laid stress on the circumstance that 
the great Northern Union has a territorial right or option, duly 
purchased in 1916, to construct a ship canal through Nicaraguan 
territory, and that half the stock of the only Nicaraguan railway 
has been purchased by New York bankers, not only have the 
apologists of the United States Government not even alluded to 
these matters in the course of the newspaper controversy, but 
both President Coolidge and Mr. Hughes have been discreetly 
silent concerning them whilst at Havana. 

The intervention of the United States in Nicaragua is no new 
thing. An intermittent occupation of the country by American 
marines has been proceeding since 1912. Students of Latin- 
American politics are of course free to draw inferences with regard 
to the policy of the United States in Nicaragua from what 
occurred in Panama, which, by means not agreeable to all 
international jurists, was compelled to forego that part of its 
territory essential to the construction of the isthmian canal in 
favour of the United States. In view of facts and tendencies, 
therefore, how far is the impartial student of South American 
politics justified in giving credence to the asseverations of United 
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States Ministers that no policy either of continued intervention 
or hypothecation of Nicaraguan territory is meditated by them ? 
Can he actually justify the actions of the United States with 
regard to its lesser neighbours, and the continual employment of 
an instrument of policy at once so dogmatic and so illogical as the 
Monroe Doctrine? If he can, it can only be on grounds of 
expediency and through an instinctive confidence that the spirit 
which animates the statesmen of North America is not essentially 
imperialistic or guided by a desire for territorial aggrandisement, 
but is dictated by a sincere intention to place the affairs of her 
near neighbours on a reasonable footing of placidity and pros- 
perity, both for her own sake and theirs. 

So much will readily be granted the statesmanship of North 
America by all reasonable men of goodwill. And so much will 
with equal heartiness be granted to the great American people, 
whose public conscience, whatever their many detractors may 
say, can scarcely be accused of selfish or imperialistic sentiments, 
With all their failings—and what nation has none ?—the American 
people, or that section of it which concerns itself with the affairs 
of citizenship, has inherited from its British forebears a high 
sense of civic responsibility. Circumstances may frequently 
have distorted or occluded this powerful instinct, but only a very 
purblind onlooker could fail to assent to a quality which on 
occasion can assume an aspect and a force well-nigh exaggerated 
in its idealism. The North American conscience has been 
strongly exercised regarding the position in Nicaragua. The 
Democratic Party has bitterly criticised the Government in 
Congress concerning its dealings with Nicaragua. Senator Hedin 
has alleged that ‘the golden wand of Wall Street’ sways the 
policy of the Coolidge Administration in that republic. But the 
warmth of the Democratic protest has been referred to the 
proximity of a general election. Are the Democrats really justi- 
fied in their strictures ? 

Largely, the answer must be based on considerations of 
expediency and necessity. But it is traversed by the whole 
question of the blind and illogical adherence of the United States 
to the Monroe Doctrine. That doctrine is no longer subscribed 
to by the Latin-American republics, who have come to regard 
it as a never-failing excuse for North American imperialism and 
the desire for aggrandisement. Its continual use and constant 
invocation by the United States makes for irritation and estrange- 
ment between North and South, and, whereas the larger South 
American States scarcely need to fear its repercussions in their 
own affairs, sentiments of racial unity with those isthmian 
republics in whose affairs the United States have necessarily 
a closer interest inspire them to challenge the continued 
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application of its ill-defined provisions to modern Colombian 
conditions. 

The recent history of Nicaraguan politics may briefly be 
examined with profit as a striking illustration of the perplexities 
which beset the North American statesman who is compelled by 
tradition to adopt an instrument so clumsy as the Monroe Doctrine 
to all the relationships of Pan-American politics. So far as the 
danger of European intervention is concerned, he knows it to be 
a dead letter, and it cannot but hamper him in his dealings with 
South American statesmen, who, rightly or wrongly, regard it 
sardonically and denounce it as a hypocritical mask for terri- 
torial aggrandisement. In 1912 a Conservative Government 
was installed in Nicaragua with the assistance of North American 
military forces, and was returned at the elections of 1916 and 1920 
by similar methods. It was from the Government of 1916 that 
the United States obtained a concession for ninety-nine years to 
construct a ship canal in Nicaragua. Lake Nicaragua stands at 
an elevation suitable for the construction of such a canal, and the 
course of the San Juan river from the neighbourhood of Greytown 
in the east could be utilised so that only a cut from the lake to 
San Juan del Sur on the Pacific side would be necessary to com- 
plete the waterway. The length of the canal would not be more 
than 187 miles, and strategical and commercial considerations 
for its construction have been advanced in Congress on several 
occasions. Not only would it relieve the congestion on the 
Panama Canal, but it would supply the United States Navy with 
an emergency waterway between Atlantic and Pacific in time of 
war in the event of mishap to the Panamese maritime lane, or its 
destruction by an enemy force. 

With such an option in hand, and in consideration of its rail- 
way and other material interests in the country, the United States 
could not regard the continued unrest in Nicaragua with indiffer- 
ence. A Liberal Government, with Dr. Solorzano as President, 
came into power in 1924, the Conservatives, led by General 
Chamorro, being defeated by a very heavy majority. A year 
later tranquillity seemed perfectly restored, and accordingly the 
force of American marines, which had been in occupation since 
IgI2, was withdrawn. 

In 1926 General Chamorro brought about a minor revolution 
in favour of the Conservative Party. He had the suffrages of 
the Army and caused himself to be elected as its commander-in- 
chief, with the portfolio of Minister of War. As a senator he 
took steps against the Liberals, he succeeded in getting Dr. 
Sacasa, the Vice-President, banished, and forced Solorzano to 
resign. He thus became virtual President. The United States 
very properly refused to recognise him, and in taking such a 
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course were joined by the several isthmian States. The Liberals, 
taking heart, rose against Chamorro, and seized Bluefields, and the 
consequent civil strife necessitated the return of the American 
marines. The important district of Bluefields was proclaimed 
to be a neutral zone, after which the marines were once more 
withdrawn. 

It is in connexion with the proclaimed neutrality of Bluefields 
that the upholders of United States policy will feel the greatest 
uneasiness. For this area is situated in the zone over which the 
United States holds an option for the construction of acanal. We 
may, perhaps, leave it at that. But Chamorro did not aid his 
cause by a protest to the League of Nations against the landing of 
arms for the use of his Liberal opponents by some Mexican 
filibusters. For so doing he was informed that he had outraged 
the Monroe Doctrine. The State Department of the United States 
offered its services as mediator, and an embargo was placed on the 
export of munitions of war to Nicaragua. Every effort was made 
by Washington to bring about a modus vivendi between the rival 
Nicaraguan parties, but to no purpose, the net result being the 
resignation of Chamorro and the election of General Adolfo Diaz, 
a Conservative, under a state of martial law. 

But the revolutionaries were not discouraged. They pro- 
claimed the former Liberal Vice-President, Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, 
* constitutional President ’ in December 1926, and hostilities were 
renewed. Mexico recognised Sacasa, who, it is said, has similar 
political leanings with the Government of that republic. It 
seems, on the whole, more probable that Sacasa’s sympathy with 
the Mexican régime is founded rather on a common hatred of 
foreign intervention than on a liking for the almost sovietesque 
doctrines of the Mexican junta. Diaz at once took up the 
gauntlet, and Sacasa, denouncing him as the unpatriotic tool of an 
imperialistic United States, commenced a guerilla warfare against 
the Government. Diaz, fortified by American marines and 
aeroplanes, easily had the upper hand for a season. 

In April 1927 Mr. Henry Stimson, a former United States 
Secretary for War, was dispatched to Nicaragua, and, by arrange- 
ment with Sefior Diaz, a native constabulary was formed under 
the command of North American officers, pending a general, 
election, which was arranged to take place this year under the 
auspices of the United States. The insurrection terminated, but 
not before considerable damage had been done and many lives 
had been sacrificed, although only about 1000 to 1500 men were 
engaged on either side. 

But Liberal, or rather patriotic, susceptibilities were by no 
means assuaged, and with the appearance of General Sandino, 
who may be described as the William Tell of Nicaragua, the fires of 
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conflict broke out afresh. Sandino, a strong man and an able 
guerilla leader of considerable military experience, succeeded not 
only in keeping the Nicaraguan Government forces and the 
American-led gendarmerie at bay, but in gaining numerous 
recruits to his standard. So threatening indeed did the situation 
become that the United States authorities, towards the end of 
1927, resolved to send a further large body of marines to the 
assistance of President Diaz, and 1000 men of this famous corps, 
equipped with mountain batteries and aeroplanes, were duly 
dispatched to the theatre of hostilities. 

Almost at once this force, or rather its advance guard, met 
with opposition more or less serious. Sandino had been pushed 
into the mountainous country around the village of Quilali, in the 
north-west of Nicaragua, close to the Honduran frontier, and had 
made the place his headquarters. It was resolved to attack this 
point, and a force of 200 marines, with an equal number of 
Nicaraguan national guards, proceeded there on December 31. 
The column was ambushed in the Camino Real, less than a 
mile from Quilali, by 500 revolutionaries accompanied by a 
mountain battery, and suffered a loss of five killed and 
twenty-three wounded. The force was hurried through the 
pass, at the end of which it rallied and engaged the enemy in 
the open, forcing them backwards. It then proceeded to Quilali, 
which it occupied, awaiting reinforcements from Ocotol and 
Telpaneca. 

The reinforcing column from the latter point met with similar 

istance. It had reached a point four miles north-west of 
Ouilali on January 1, when a band of Sandino’s men, estimated 
at about 400, suddenly attacked it with automatic rifles and 
‘home-made’ hand-grenades of dynamite and broken glass. 
The marines were caught in a narrow ravine, but after an hour’s 
fighting they beat ,off Sandino’s forces and fortified themselves 
on the top of Sapotlik Ridge, where they remained all night, 
being several times attacked by the insurgents. Next day they 
continued their march to Quilali without further molestation, 
while their convoying aeroplanes bombarded groups of the enemy 
with considerable effect. Sandino’s forces were estimated by 
deserters to have lost about 100 men, almost certainly an exaggera- 
tion, and their leader was rumoured to have taken refuge in a 
disused mine on Elchipote Hill, along with a romantically inclined 
lady who insisted on sharing his hardships, and a bodyguard of 
fifty men. Indeed, rumours regarding his position were so rife 
that little credence could be placed on them by the American 
intelligence officers. He was said to have received aid from 
Mexico, a report for which there was no justification whatever, 
but his proximity to the Honduran frontier and the presence of 
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an inextricable jungle in his rear gave grounds for anxiety that 
he might make good his escape in that direction. 

There was, however, no question as to the adequacy of 
Sandino’s armament and general equipment. Telegrams from 
Managua further assured the New York papers that a couple of 
deserters from the Marine Corps, acting under threat of death, had 
not only given the insurgents tuition in drill and squad-firing, but 
had supplied them with information regarding Marine Corps 
methods, so that they might the more readily harass the United 
States forces. Under cover of darkness enemy trumpeters 
approached the marine lines and sounded the call to arms, often 
with disastrous results. 

So far back as September Sandino had dispatched letters to 
Mexico breathing a spirit of obstinate defiance to his enemies. 
In one of these he wrote : 


I will fight as long as my heart beats. Nicaragua shall never be the 
home of imperialists. I have five tons of dynamite in my arsenal, which 
will be set off with my own hands. Those who hear the blast will know 
that Sandino died, but they will not allow the hands of traitor invaders 
to profane his remains. Only God and true patriots will remain to judge 
me. 

Probably because of the comparative imminence of the United 
States elections, America’s little war in Nicaragua now began to 
attract increased attention at home. The casualties among the 
Marine Corps, for which Americans have a very special pride and 
affection, and which in the popular imagination holds much the 
same position as the Brigade of Guards in this country, roused 
considerable indignation, and on January 5 the Government 
was accused in the Senate by Mr. Wheeler, of Montana, of waging 
war without the consent of Congress. He closely questioned 
‘the source and sanction of concessions in Nicaragua for which 
American lives are being sacrificed.’ Unhappily, Mr. Kellogg’s 
peace note and the news of the dispatch of marine reinforcements 
to Nicaragua were published almost simultaneously, thus laying 
the Government peculiarly open to the sardonic comments of its 
opponents. The representatives of Sandino in Mexico city wired 
reports to New York of the wholesale slaughter of hundreds of 
marines, blaming the Navy Department for suppressing this 
information, but the accuracy of the news was officially denied. 

Meanwhile it was growing clear that military operations on 
any extensive scale would soon be out of the question in Nicaragua, 
owing to the conclusion of the rainy season. By this time nearly 
2500 marines had been dispatched there. On January 9 a fresh 
revolt broke out at Somotillo, near the Honduran frontier. The 
officer commanding the marines there had proceeded to Villanueva 
to secure reinforcements. He returned to find the insurgents in 
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great strength, and that members of the Nicaraguan national 
guard had fled to Honduras. 

The course of the campaign proceeded somewhat slowly. On 
January 16 American aeroplanes bombarded the forces of Sandino 
at El Chipote, and did considerable damage to his position and 
morale. The airmen, it was reported, hid behind clouds, and 
dived down as occasion offered, to drop bombs and fire machine- 
guns on groups of the insurgents. Subsequently to the bombing 
of his headquarters at El Chipote it was reported on the 18th 
that General Sandino had been killed, but no confirmation of this 
was forthcoming. Indeed, the officials at Washington were of the 
opinion that the rumour ‘was unfounded. On the 22nd a force 
of 1000 United States marines left Leon on a long route march 
across the hill and river jungle to the State of Nueva Segovia, in 
Northern Nicaragua, where, at the time of writing, Sandino still 
holds out. The march occupied eight days, hampered as the 
troops were by mountain artillery and an extensive equipment. 

By this time Sandino had received considerable reinforce- 
ments from the east coast, his levies being armed with rifles 
belonging to the late Government, however procured. 

Whilst the United States forces were thus engaged, the Pan- 
American Congress was gathering at Havana. At that Congress 
the question of Nicaraguan affairs was not touched upon even 
indirectly, nor was the great problem of the exercise of abso- 
lute power by the United States in the Western Hemisphere 
approached by any of the Latin-American speakers during the 
first ten days of the session. ‘ The sovereignty of small States 
is respected,’ said President Coolidge in his speech. ‘ We are 
thoroughly committed to the principle that they are better fitted 
to govern themselves than anyone else is to govern them.’ 

The history of the Dawson Pact, negotiated by Mr. Thomas C. 
Dawson, the United States Minister to Nicaragua, in I9gII,. is 
eloquent of the policy pursued by North American statesmen in 
the isthmian republic. On the departure of the dictator Zelaya 
a period of unrest supervened, and doubtless with the intention 
of placing matters on a more satisfactory basis the United States 
came to an arrangement with the little republic by which the 
control of the custom-houses and railroads was vested in United 
States citizens.’ American marines were sent to Managua, and 
the Government of Nicaragua agreed to the carrying out of a 
monetary plan by which the old paper currency was withdrawn 
and a new currency on a metal basis was issued with the assist- 
ance of the United States. This, however, was only effected on 
the explicit promise of the North American republic to advance 
a sum of $15,000,000 for the financial security of Nicaragua. 
An American banking company was chartered, and an American 
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commission controlled the national finance and collected the 
revenues. But the promised loan was never made. The new 
currency, which was insufficient, was promptly absorbed in the 
general course of commercial transactions, and the resulting 
stringency brought about a good deal of unrest. It was then that 
the United States, under the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty, agreed to 
pay $3,000,000 in exchange for exclusive rights over the pro- 
jected Nicaraguan canal route, these to include control over the 
Corn Islands in the Atlantic and a site for a United States naval 
base on the shores of Fonseca Bay. But Costa Rica, Salvador, 
and Honduras demurred to the transaction, brought a suit before 
the Central American Court of Justice, and received a decision in 
their favour, which, however, ended in the dissolution of the 
Court of Justice. 

Nicaragua, the largest of the Central American republics, 
undoubtedly contains some of the most delightful and desirable 
country within the bounds of the isthmus. Its area has been 
estimated at from 46,000 to 49,000 square miles, and its entire 
population is nearly that of Manchester. The three principal 
towns, Managua (the capital), Leon and Granada, are of no great 
size, the metropolis containing about 60,000 people, and all three 
are in direct communication with the Pacific coast by a line of 
railway about 170 miles in length. The resources of Nicaragua 
are almost entirely confined to agriculture and mining, the chief 
natural products being coffee, cocoa, and sugar. The climate 
in the higher districts is temperate and in the lower valleys 
tropical, though not particularly unhealthy. There is a con- 
sidergble amount of cattle-raising, but, so far, the extensive 
timber areas have been little exploited. The Prinzapolka dis- 
trict is rich in mineral wealth—gold, copper, and other metals— 
but the mining industry is badly hampered by difficulties of 
transport. A considerable rubber supply is absorbed almost 
entirely by the United States, and the same holds good of the 
traffic in bananas. So far British capital has not been intro- 
duced into Nicaraguan exploitation to any appreciable extent, 
and mining is chiefly in the hands of Americans, especially in the 
north-east, where the present hostilities are proceeding. The 
English-owned mines are mostly confined to western Nicaragua, 
and of these it may be said that the output is comparatively 
high. 

The country, especially in the north, is broken and rugged, but 
of exquisite grandeur. Towering peaks and lofty plateaus rise 
above leagues of dense primeval forest, and the atmosphere is one 
of heavy mist alternating with bright sunshine. The vast grass- 
lands of the plateaus make them eminently suitable for colonisa- 
tion, but the interior, the region south of the lofty mountain- 
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range and the country abutting on the Costa Rican frontier, is 
not only comparatively unknown, but lies entirely away from the 
main stream of commerce and the railway. Thousands of square 
miles of Nicaraguan territory of extreme fertility still lie absolutely 
unexplored, while in the other South American countries extra- 
ordinary competition for land still proceeds. 

There can be no question that when this rich and beautiful 
country is, in the course of time, prospected and developed it will 
become one of the richest commercial domains in South America. 
But prospecting in Nicaragua is extremely difficult. The bush is 
thick and the soil deep, and a prolonged period of struggle with 
tropical vegetation is essential to successful settlement. Native 
enterprise is at present almost wholly unequal to the task of 
opening up those areas of extraordinary promise ; therefore it is 
scarcely remarkable that the eyes of astute prospectors in North 
America should be cast with longing upon regions so valuable. 
The construction of a ship canal through Nicaragua would not 
only give an extraordinary impetus to prospecting and settlement 
in these presently deserted lands, but would naturally greatly 
assist development through the possibility of the inland districts 
thus gaining a suitable maritime outlet. 

The whole question of the presence of the United States forces 
in Nicaragua is, of course, bound up with the powers self-granted 
to the great republic by the Monroe Doctrine. The weakness of 
the Monroe Doctrine is that it is not generally recognised as a 
juristic principle, but rather as a political standard, self-evolved 
by the United States and unaccepted by any other Power. It 
cannot, therefore, be founded on as in any way based on interna- 
tional law; it has no sanction in international agreement. 
Moreover, nothing whatsoever in the Monroe Doctrine gives the 
United States a mandate to intervene in the internal affairs of the 
other American republics. Yet a notion seems to prevail in 
certain circles both in the United States and Europe that it is 
precisely by virtue of the Monroe Doctrine, or some of its provi- 
sions, that the North American republic has intervened in 
Nicaragua and elsewhere. As has been shown, her intervention 
was solicited by Nicaragua, and that indeed is her sole legitimate 
excuse for occupation. 

Scarcely had the Monroe Doctrine been promulgated than the 
Presidents and Secretaries of State of the United States began to 
consider a policy of hegemony as the natural complement to it. 
In 1856 Senator Bell, of Tennessee, remarked that the Monroe 
Doctrine had ‘ become a doctrine of progressive absorption and 
annexation and conquest of Spanish America.’ The Latin- 
American republics have not only consistently opposed United 
States hegemony, but have on occasion formed alliances to defend 
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themselves from it. They regard the Monroe Doctrine as an 
utterly gratuitous attempt to impose on them, or such of them 
as are too weak to withstand it, a grandmotherly supervision 
which they dread may end in absorption. 

These fears can now have reference only to the Caribbean 
republics, But intervention in that sphere naturally causes 
irritation throughout Latin America. The reasons adduced by 
United States Ministers in favour of intervention are usually the 
contiguity of these republics and the necessity for control in view 

of the American financial stake in their natural resources. Yet 
Nicaragua is as far distant as the crow flies from the nearest point 
of United States territory as London is from Egypt, and it will be 
agreed by the impartial that the influence of Wall Street on 
successive American Governments has been of such a character 
as scarcely to make for confidence. 

Moreover, the question is complicated by a factor which is 
not sufficiently recognised by students of international affairs, 
for the simple reason that it brings them into touch with these 
psychological considerations which are, unhappily, the last they 
usually care to consider, and which are too often regarded by men 
of Anglo-Saxon race as unpractical and doctrinaire. Speaking 
generally, the average American has a deep-rooted contempt for 
the Latin-American peoples and their polity and customs. He 
regards them as unprogressive and medieval, decadent and 
‘ effete,’ and their institutions especially are for him a matter 
pour rire. 

Of this attitude it may be said that it is born of ignorance and 
racial complacency and vanity. The truth is that the Latin- 
American peoples of the higher castes are among the most 
spiritually and zsthetically progressive in the world, and indeed, 
in this sense, are immeasurably the superiors in true culture of 
the ruling classes of the United States. Not only is their personal 
refinement proverbial, but their imaginative literature, especially 
in the sphere of poetry, abundantly proves them to possess a 
spiritual outlook greatly more exalted than that of their northern 
neighbours. Their large cities do not suffer from the organisation 
of crime on an extensive scale, as do New York and Chicago. 
Indeed, Washington is attempting in Nicaragua to defeat a social 
revolution which has at least a political basis and excuse when 
she admittedly cannot cope with the most aggravated system of 
lawlessness yet known to any civilised community within her own 
borders. 

Nor can it be said that the larger and wealthier States of Latin 
America are more prone to political misdemeanour than is North 
America, or that their politicians are less honourable than those 
of the United States. The incidence of political scandal is, 
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indeed, much the same. It must be admitted, however, that the 
isthmian republics have since the beginning of the century given 
serious cause for anxiety to American politicians. The great 
confederacy of the North cannot but regard with nervousness any 
condition which might jeopardise those invaluable waterways, 
constructed or to be constructed, which link her eastern and 
western coasts. Obviously the Panama Canal is only the first 
of many links of the kind which are bound to multiply as a sea- 
borne commerce already enormous and growing, and a naval 
responsibility probably destined to be the greatest in the world, 
extend and give rise to conditions of extraordinary importance 
and vitality. So far as this view is concerned, the United States 
is adopting a policy which all fair-minded observers will agree is 
based on the tenets of mere self-preservation. 

It is, indeed, difficult to see—sweeping aside all prejudice and 
accepting the assurance of American statesmanship as to the dis- 
interested nature of its motives—how the intervention of the 
United States in Nicaragua can eventuate in anything else but 
good to that stormy little State. Not only have the Caribbean 
republics proved themselves incompetent to conduct their affairs 
in any tolerable manner, but they have on many occasions 
shown themselves averse from that Union which might have 
saved them. Thus American intervention may on the whole 
be regarded by the true well-wishers of the Caribbean States as a 
blessing in disguise. Again and again have they been drawn into 
one community by treaty, and as many times has the union been 
broken. The generous, who credit statesmanship with its 
occasional flights of altruism, will accept on its face value the 
statement of Mr. Hughes, of whose inherent honesty of purpose 
surely no doubt can be entertained, that his great country feels 
herself to be invested with something in the nature of a ‘ moral 
mandate ’ to endow her restless neighbours with the decencies of 
settled government. The recent most explicit assurances of 
President Coolidge that no tinge of the imperialistic spirit sullies 
the relations of the United States with her lesser neighbours may 
also be accepted, even in view of the history of Panama. Nor is 
it difficult to believe that out of the abundance of its magnanimity 
and its genuine love of democratic principle the great American 
people will not readily stoop to take a mean and immoral advan- 
tage even of the least and most intractable of its sister republics. 


LEwIs SPENCE. 
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AFGHANISTAN AND THE OUTER WORLD 


Fair are the vales well watered, and the vines on the upland swell, 
You might think you were reigning in Heaven—I know I am ruling in Hell, 


Abdur-Rahman’s Soliloquy (LYALL). 


AT no time in the modern history of Afghanistan and the outer 
world have events been of more absorbing interest than to-day— 
absorbing for many reasons. The young King of this mountain 
State, a State which was once a Macedonian province, for the first 
time in history is in Europe—in Europe, too, with his queen. 
The country is being led, in the face of much reluctance in religious 
circles, to the ways of advanced Western development, and on the 
Oxus the Bolshevik hammers and intrigues at the gates—gates 
which lead, as they have ever done, to the plains of India. 

The King, emerging a few weeks ago from his mountain-girt 
capital, surrounded with the remains of a stupendous past, 
arrived by way of Quetta, and the Indo-British armed guard 
there, to great seaports he had hardly ever imagined. Somewhat 
suspicious at first, and therefore, more A siatico, somewhat arrogant, 
he will now come in March to us with all the aplomb that visits 
to Egypt, Italy, and France will have added to the kingly 
attributes with which he is undoubtedly endowed. 

It is above all things desirable that in his visits he shall be 
confirmed in the desire for the advancement of his country, that 
he shall be able to sift the good and the evil of what he sees in the 
West, and that he shall realise that, fail as it does on occasion, 
civilisation wants to be civilised, and progress wants to progress. 
It is also to be hoped that he will realise how the wise men of the 
world despise and abhor the ghastly experiments which Russia 
has made in her attempt to rectify the universe, and will realise 
that all civilisation is behind him in his determination to have 
none of it on the Afghan side of the Oxus. 


No past is more storied than that which lies behind the Afghan 
hills. The great Aryan waves, which came to the Oxus and 
southwards by many stages to India, long tarried in the uplands 
of Kabul and Kandahar. 

To this day it is probable that many of the tribes are Aryan 
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and Rajput and have but borrowed a Semitic genealogy. The 
popular language outside the Turki districts is derived from 
Sanscrit, and court language is Persian. Long centuries before 
any Tatar races came to Turkestan, Greeks ruled over a kindred 
Aryan people. The mighty Buddha’s teaching lies clear on the 
landmarks. Those who dwell on the ease with which Alexander’s 
Eastern conquests were effected, admit that it was the close 
racial affinity between Aryan races which made the law and order 
of the Greeks acceptable. A country was but waiting for its 
kinsfolk to organise it, and 2300 years ago the Aryans of East 
and West were more akin than now. The young Aryan soldiers 
of Europe organised their Aryan kin of Central Asia and Afghani- 
stan, and led them behind a European spear-point to spread their 
dominion. 

It is a pregnant thought well worthy to be received by all who 
would take a long view of the Indian problem that, for 800 or 
goo years after Mahmud of Ghuzni first invaded India and 
inaugurated Moslem dominion," the dynasties of Delhi were almost 
always Turkish in one form or other—that is to say, of that 
Mongolian stock so entirely foreign in habit and outlook and 
instinct to anything Aryan. The success which the British 
leadership and regeneration of India has met with, supported, 
be it remembered, by the concurrence and assistance of the 
indigenous people themselves, has been at bottom due to the fact 
that it was Aryan leading Aryan. 

If the Aryans of India will remember this fact they will be 
able to aid their development towards a greater Swaraj, with 
better grace and better understanding, and a far greater likeli- 
hood of success. John Bull and Brahminy Bull will work 
together better on the basis of their relationship. 

As a man cannot get away from his shadow, so a people 
cannot get away from its past. No man could hope to under- 
stand the Irish problem without a knowledge of history, nor 
could even the Poor Law be tackled in its aspect to-day without 
closely following the story of years gone by. In the same way 
we cannot really treat of what the future has for us on the borders 
of India without knowing in outline the story of the more recent 
centuries, and of Indian relations with Afghanistan since, at any 
rate, the days of Elizabethan Moguls. More especially is it 
desirable to understand aright the earlier doings of the British 
with Kabul, because the Victorian habit of over-penalising non- 
success and the unproductive spending of money has fogged the 
perspective. 

It is certain that at some period, probably after, as well as 
before, the rise of Islam, tribes of Semitic origin entered Afghani- 


1 Other than the early Arab conquest of Sinde by the sea. 
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stan and founded what is now known as the Douranni race, 
They claim descent from one Kish or Kais, said to be eighteenth 
in descent from Saul.2_ The Douranni are known also to themselves 
as the Ben-i-Israel (‘ the Children of Israel’), and, with the spread- 
ing of Islam, the whole of the tribes in the mountains accepted 
the new faith, and in the course of time got the genealogists to 
declare that they were of Afghan origin. Therefore in the famous 
Piackhtanwali all the tribes in the border hills and in Afghani- 
stan are made to derive from a common ancestor. But however 
that may be, the tribes and chiefs of Afghanistan and of Central 
Asia flocked to the standards of the Islamic invaders, and settled 
during the centuries as kings and princes and barons all over 
India. Time and again leaders of horse hacked their way to 
power, conquering and dispossessing Hindu princes and their 
own Moslem neighbours, sometimes actually occupying the 
throne of Delhi, more often serving as leaders under the various 
Turkish dynasties which succeeded to that throne. To this day 
families long settled far down in India count kin with their clans- 
men across the border. Up to a century ago it was the custom \ 
to send for your wild cousins, much as, in Canada, Highland 
settlers still speaking Gaelic send for their relatives. Rohilcund, 
the country between Delhi and the Himalaya, was largely settled 
with Afghan barons and their men at arms. The province of 
Kabul was generally a portion of the Delhi Empire. Baber him- 
self was a ruler of Kabul when he conquered India, bringing in his 
train hordes of Jagatai Turks as well as Semitic and Aryan 
Afghans, for Baber was a Turk, a descendant of Timur.® It was 
Nadir Shah, the Persian Turk, who separated the kingdom of 
Afghanistan, including Sinde and Mooltan, from Delhi in 17309. 
On Nadir’s death arose the kingdom of Afghanistan under Ahmed 
Shah, the Abdalli, more or less as we know it, separate from the 
trans-Oxus Khanates, with Sinde, Mooltan, Peshawur, Kashmir 
and even Lahore thrown in. Often did he appear at Delhi as 
champion of Islam and supporter of the crumbling empire. In 
1761 he destroyed the Mahrattas at Panipat, and still left a Mogul 
puppet on the Mogul throne. From 1761 onwards he and his 
successors invaded India at will, gradually losing their Indian 
provinces to the rising power of the Sikhs. From all of which 
three facts arise. The first that Afghanistan and India were 
inextricably mixed, and the Afghans came to India when and 
where they pleased and spared her not. The second that Afghani- 
stan was long a portion of the Delhi Empire, and that the Mogul 
and his heir, a British-led Indian, had a perfect right to go there 


* By his legendary son Afghana. 
* Though descended on his mother’s side from Ghengiz Khan, the Mogul, 
Tatar-born, therefore, on both sides. 
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if they pleased, so far as right went, and that for Indian troops 
to carry even fire and sword to Kabul was no new thing either, 
and certainly nothing for the Afghans to complain of. Thus 
when the British decided to interfere there was no one in the 
wide world with better right, though whether it was wise to 
do so was, of course, another matter. But from these two facts 
the third emerges, and one that must not be lost sight of. Often 
in the crumbling days of the empire Afghans had appeared in 
India as the champions of Islam against Sikh and Hindu, and 
the supporters of the people of their race in India. There is 
nothing to prevent their doing so again, except the British on 
the border marches. What has been may be, and there is no 
new thing under the sun. Moreover, since Islam looks to a local 
head who possesses temporal power, and Afghanistan is almost 
the only Moslem power extant that has a king of parts, King 
Amanullah must appeal to many Moslems whenever the drum 
ecclesiastic happens to sway them. 

The British first came into some relationship with Afghanistan 
when Tippu Sultan appealed to its ruler across the many hundred 
intervening miles for support. Tippu, the son of Haider Ali, the 
Afghan-descended soldier of fortune who had usurped the Mysore 
and Hindu throne, was but doing as his forebears had done. 
During the centuries referred to in which Afghans had obtained 
lands in India it had been their custom to summon more of their 
tribesmen to their banner. To Tippu Afghanistan represented 
the one virile Moslem throne within hail, and one already 
concerned in upholding Islam. Four years after the fall of 
Seringapatam and the death of Tippu, the British rescued the 
blinded relic of the Mogul throne from the Mahrattas, pensioned 
him in comfort, and administered the provinces immediately 
adjacent to Delhi. This brought them into touch with the Sikh 
States and the borders of Afghanistan. Lahore, though now in 
the hands of the Sikhs, was technically a province still of Kabul. 
Mooltan, Peshawur, and Kashmir were Afghan provinces. Thus 
the British border almost marched with that of the Afghans, and 
the Sikh power had not yet risen in its solidarity. A few years 
before the appeal of Tippu, Oudh and the Rohillas had petitioned 
the Afghan king, Shah Zeman, to turn and conquer India and the 
Mahrattas. During the war in the south with Tippu, Bonaparte 
had taken a hand in the struggle, had come to Egypt to open the 
way to the East, and in the next year or so was planning with the 
Tsar of Russia an invasion vid Afghanistan. 

Therefore the British had some considerable reason for their 
concern regarding Afghan politics, and, also being a trading 
company, were desirous of assuring the peaceful navigation of 
the Indus, and of securing an Afghanistan which would cease 
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to invade India, and which would also desist from its attempts to 
recover those parts of the Punjab which the Sikhs had wrested 
from it. This was the conception which guided British policy 
from 1803 to 1839. Embassies to Kabul or to Peshawur all 
worked to the same end, peace and trade, and as the years 
rolled on, and the ‘ Bear’ was absorbing the Central Asian 
Khanates, this policy developed into a desire for a strong inde- 
pendent Afghanistan friendly to Great Britain, which would stand 
between India and Russia. 

During these years Afghanistan had been much involved in 
civil war, and, thus weakened, the Sikhs had taken from her 
Kashmir, Mooltan, the Derajat provinces trans-Indus, and by 
1837, Peshawur itself. Various members of the Afghan royal 
family, as the wheel of fortune turned, had taken refuge either at 
Lahore or within the British border. Shah Soojah himself had 
more than once been a refugee, and more than once had raised 
troops in the Punjab to win back the throne of Kabul. 

Thus it was that the ‘Great Game,’ as enthusiastic political 
secretaries in India called it, was evolved. It was to attain the 
policy of a strong, independent Afghanistan by restoring once 
again to the throne of his fathers Shah Soojah, the rightful King 
of the royal house of Ahmed Shah. In so doing it was to secure 
a peaceful tradeable Afghanistan and end the disturbing series of 
quarrels with the Sikhs, now fully established by the genius of 
Ranjhit Singh as the sole rulers of the Punjab. 

This policy must be understood, for it is the key to everything 
that has followed ever since. It has been demonstrated that from 
time immemorial Afghans had ridden to India and carved out 
fiefs, that well into the twentieth century Afghans had invaded 
the plains of India, and that India now, as in the past, had ample 
justification for going to Afghanistan to establish order there. 
In 1838 was signed the Tripartite Treaty, in which the British, 
Shah Soojah, and Ranjhit Singh signed a treaty of amity and 
alliance to put the Shah back on the throne, and to live in peace 
and concord with every assistance for commerce. When the 
policy failed, no contumely was too great to heap on the head of 
its framers. 

It has not unfairly been claimed that the justification of the 
original policy lay in the fact that the Shah, with troops raised a 
second time for him in India, but this time with British officers, 
backed by a British force, was established without difficulty on 
his throne at Kabul. Dost Muhammad, who had been placed on 
the throne by a powerful section when the Shah was driven out, 
fled. The Shah once again sat on the throne of his fathers. The 
British in England were delighted, honours were showered. 
Then came the aftermath. The clever plans of the Council 
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Chamber failed. Shah Soojah was not man enough to stay on 
the throne of Afghanistan, and his people did not want him, and 
there was no strong party on his side. We had to bribe the tribes 
and to support him by staying on. This was never intended, and 
the necessity of keeping on the throne by British bayonets a king 
whom no one wanted put us in the falsest position. Even then 
we could have changed our policy without disaster had not the 
grossest military misconduct and misjudgment thrown away 
our force in Kabul. We returned, it is true, triumphant as 
avengers to find our protégé murdered, but eventually secured the 
strong and friendly Afghanistan we needed by allowing Dost 
Muhammad, then a refugee guest in India, to return! We had 
torn the hitherto intact legend of our prestige; we had lost 
thousands of lives ; we had spent millions doing what we had a 
perfect right to do, but made the cardinal mistake, in spite of 
warnings, of backing the wrong horse. 

But before those disasters came about, while we were the allies 
who had brought back their king, the relation between the 
British and the Afghans was more than cordial, far more cordial 
than it has ever been in India. Here is an extract from Sale’s 
Brigade : 


Throughout the whole of the autumn they lived under canvas, the 
officers passing to and fro with a confidence which at this stage of their 
acquaintance appeared to command a like degree of honesty among the 
people. Horse-racing and cricket were got up in the vicinity of Kabul, 
and, in both, the chiefs and people soon learned to take a lively interest, 
and several of the native gentry entered their horses . . . our countrymen 
attended them to their mains of cocks, quails and other fighting animals 
and lost or won their rupees in the best possible humour. The result of 
this frankness was to create among the Afghans a good deal of personal 
liking for their conquerors. The chiefs in consequence invited them to 
their houses in the town and to their castles in the country . . . strange 
to say, the Afghans refused to believe that frost and snow were familiar to 
the senses of the Feringhees. There was a lake near Kabul on which the 
Afghans used to slide far more gracefully than the English, but when in 
due time the regimental artificers had fabricated skates a party of skaters 
appeared on the lake . . . the Afghans looked on in mute astonishment 
while the officers were fastening on their skates, but when they rose, 
dashed across the ice’s surface, wheeled and turned . . . there was an end 
to all disbelief in regard to the place of their nativity. ‘ Now we see,’ 
they cried, ‘ that you are men like ourselves born where the seasons vary.’ 


The friendship which these connections engendered undoubtedly 
held good during the troubles of 1841-2, and many were the good 
offices which some of the chiefs performed in rescuing both officers 
and ladies and in befriending them in captivity. 

Unfortunately the aftermath of the collapse of our optimistic 
policy was an Afghanistan closed to all ‘come-and-go’ of 
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Europeans. Afghans might come to India at will, but the 
converse was a closed border. Nevertheless, the result of our 
endeavours was a strong and friendly Afghanistan, with a friend- 
ship, so far as the Dost was concerned, which held good through 
the temptations of the great Mutiny of 1857. 

It is not necessary to dwell on our relations with Afghanistan 
in the years which are within the memory of so many of us, 
Suffice it to say that the Second Afghan War was due to the 
same cause as the first, namely, the policy, perhaps not wisely 
pursued, of maintaining a strong and independent country 
between us and Russia and also of preventing that country 
leaning unduly towards Russia. By 1885, it will be remembered, 
Wwe were massing all our armies on the frontier to support the 
Afghans against Russian aggression. Since then India has 
spent many millions in preparing to do so more effectively. 
Nor is it necessary, especially at this moment, to say much of the 
Third Afghan War, when our young friend lost his head in the 
tangle of post-war politics, ignoring the remarkable loyalty of his 
father during those years of difficulty—a loyalty which clearly 
shows the general wisdom of our more recent attitude towards 
Afghanistan—and threw his armies on to a demobilising army, and 
a disorganised India hardly recovered from its own rebellious 
nightmare. Driving back his armies easily, despite our lack of 
trained troops, we have now started on a new covenant, which 
still packs into the same portmanteau, namely, a strong, pros- 
perous and friendly Afghanistan, which is the spirit in which we 
await the young King’s coming. 

The Afghanistan of to-day is in many aspects much changed 
since the British Army was last there in the early eighties. But 
it is nothing like such a change a$ would have resulted from free 
intercourse with its European neighbour. Abdur-Rahman, the 
strong man who with seeming nonchalance received the throne at 
our hands in 1881, feared his neighbours and feared his people’s 
fanaticism towards them, and knew well the complications that 
the murder of European travellers involves. He practically 
closed his borders to all such, and lived to some extent in splendid 
isolation, drawing only on the British Empire for arms and 
factory development. Trade went its natural ways, that from the 
eastern or Afghan provinces proper to the railheads at Chaman 
and Peshawur, that from the Persian and Turki provinces sloping 
to the Oxus, towards the Russian railheads. But, with the rise 
of motors, the interest in road-making developed, and during the 
reign of Habib Ullah, the son of Abdur-Rahman, and father of 
Amanullah, good roads to the main centres were constructed. 
From the British railhead at Chaman the short run to Kandahar 
is plain sailing enough, but from the new British railhead at Landi 
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Kotal, on the Afghan side of the Khaiber Pass, the road for wheels 
to Kabul has only in the last few years been made efficient and 
properly maintained, and since Kabul lies 6000 feet above the 
sea, the route is often snow-bound. Steadily have the ways of 
the West developed with the roads. The admission of European 
engineers, electrical and motor, and the use of the water-power 
of the country is now bringing a demand for modern appliances. 
For generations it has been the plaint of Afghan traders that it 
is less trouble to go from Australia to Peshawur than from 
Peshawur to Kabul. With the coming of motor roads, and with 
the security that has been steadily growing, that reproach is 

ing. The trade with Afghanistan, either east or west, is 
much what would be expected, namely, the ordinary transfer of 
produce to the markets of her neighbours, and the import of what 
she does not grow. It is not enormous, nor is it ever likely to be, 
for Afghanistan, though larger than France, has perhaps some- 
thing over 6,000,000 inhabitants, and though she has much 
barren hillside, many a square mile of devastated plain remains 
to be repeopled.* Hides, dried fruit, and, since the refrigerator 
trains have run to Chaman, fresh fruit of incomparable value to 
India must be her chief exports, with certain spices and condiments 
dear to the Indian bazaars, Minerals for her own use will no 
doubt be forthcoming. 

The future of transportation has yet to be seen. King 
Amanullah and his advisers may prefer for many years to preserve . 
their isolation and keep from railways in favour of roads and 
motors. Ways and means are always a difficulty in a backward 
State with no particular mineral wealth. To build railways in 
mountain lands is a costly business, especially with heavy winter 
snowfall. Not only has the permanent way to be made, at a far 
greater expense than a lorry road, but the rolling stock must be 
financed. Persia has perhaps foolishly embarked on a railway 
policy when her traders would gladly have themselves provided 
the lorry stock to work on national roads. If the Afghans are 
wise they will make the roads and let their public provide the 
lorries and cars. 

Nevertheless, the railway designer, especially when provided 
with that dangerous thing the small-scale map, against which old 
Lord Salisbury was wont to inveigh, can but see how small is 
the gap in the world’s systems. For thousands of miles the lines 
run to the Oxus from the northern shores of Europe. From 
Calcutta and Bombay to Landi Kotal and to Chaman climb the 
tails on to the Central Asia plateau, and there remains on the small 
scale map just this trivial gap of Afghanistan and of Persia. If 
His Majesty wants railways he can have them, for the Indian 


* Devastated for the sheer lust of slaughter and destruction by Tatar invaders. 
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broad-gauge is within 80 miles of Kandahar, and on the Russian 
side the rail has long been across the Murghab. It is but 70 miles 
from the Russian railhead at Khusk to Herat, and but 300 miles as 
the crow flies separate Kandahar and that city. It is easy enough 
to connect when the time comes if Afghanistan and the world 
need it. From Landi Kotal to Kabul, through that tangled web 
of mountain and defile, is another matter. But to live up to her 
aspirations Afghanistan wants people, irrigation to feed them, 
peace to restore them. The miles of ruined cities on the Helmund 
and in Seistan wait for a rule that shall restore the prosperity 
which Hulagu and other Tatar conquerors wiped out for the merest 
lust of destruction. The future of the country under a guaranteed 
rule of development and peace is bound to be great. 

And now in that beautiful Kabul where Baber built his gardens 
and planned his conquest of India, electricity, easily borne of 
mountain streams, is bringing the twentieth century to what was 
till lately medieval. His Majesty, after the model of Delhi, builds 
himself a new palace and a new suburb. The engineers of 
Europe jostle one another in the broadway with their garages 
and their rival schemes. A Corps Diplomatique representative of 
Europe graces the Afghan Court. A British Minister, Sir Francis 
Humphrey, for the first time since 1879, resides with the other 
representatives of the West at this mountain capital, only some- 
what more dignified and aloof, anxious to be as helpful and as 
sympathetic as His Majesty needs, careful not to be tvop camarade 
in view of ancient misunderstandings, watchful of this fierce 
Bolshevist desire to injure Britain through her neighbour, wise 
and competent beyond most pro-consuls, and, should the King 
wish it, ready no doubt to be a tower of strength to him. And so 
all who know the history watch this strange pouring of new wine 
into old bottles, which, contrary to belief, seems by no means to 
be impossible. But to complicate this pouring of wine is the 
remarkable sityation vis-d-vis the four ethnological Soviet 
republics across the Oxus—Usbegistan, Tajikistan, Turkmanistan, 
and Kara-Kirghiz—whose progress is not altogether negligible, 
whose racial feeling and mind are being stimulated, and who are 
closely allied with peoples of similar race on the Afghan side of 
the great river. Add to this the fact that some of His Majesty’s 
entourage are said to be pro-Russian, and that a treaty allowing 
considerable freedom of entry to Russia and Russians exists, and 
you have a situation which, to say the least of it, is interesting, 
especially when Russia, thwarted in China, is vowing red ruin to 
Britain in India. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the future policy of Afghanistan 
and its king is of very great importance to India and this Empire. 
If he is able to develop his ideas of Western progress so far as 
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suits the psychology of his people, and if he can maintain the 
integrity of his territory on the Oxus, and be free from the Bolshe- 
vist taint, he is serving his own interests and with them ours. 
We want to be relieved of anxiety on all our frontiers, but here 
alone in the British Commonwealth have we for years really 
lain alongside a frontier problem. Whether we be allied to 
Afghanistan by a scrap of paper or no, the maintenance of her 
integrity must be a cardinal principle, and no one knows this better 
than some of the astute brains of Kabul. The military problem 
at the back of our minds, which runs across all the plans which 
the General Staff in India have to prepare, is either the preserva- 
tion of Afghanistan as an intact State against all comers, or the 
facing her as a semi-Bolshevised hostile neighbour. 

The desires that the young King naturally has of preserving 
his dynasty, and of developing his State, run entirely in the age- 
old direction of British aspirations, namely, a strong, friendly 
Afghanistan. By a curious turn of the wheel that old-fashioned 
Islamic influence which has so long made hostility to Great 
Britain its guiding principle must now inevitably be on the 
qui vive against all that Bolshevism stands for, and therefore, it 
is to be hoped, a sheet-anchor. But it is also obvious that, 
with this curious position still developing, India cannot yet 
reduce her military expenditure. For the young King and his 
country, however, all that India can wish, and all that Great 
Britain and the Commonwealth can wish, is peace, progress, 
prosperity, trade and still more trade. It is perhaps all to the 
good that for the moment, shyness of British ways is sending 
young Afghanistan to other countries to learn its Westernism, 
for it is a curious fact that to all, save to the sour minds of 
the world for whom the British stand as anathema, comes in due 
course the belief in the efficacy of the Palaver Inglist and British 
way. 

This month we shall gladly welcome him—who may well be 
described as another young king before him, ‘a choice young 
man and a goodly,’'—and the very charming and attractive lady 
with whose portrait we are now so familiar. 


GEORGE MacMunn. 


Vor, CIII—No, 613 
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THE MECHANISM OF SHANGHAI 


II 


KEEPING in view the main object at which the administration of 
Shanghai aims, the maintenance of the port as one of the chief 
centres of intercourse between East and West, let us now examine 
the municipal and judicial mechanism which serves this purpose, 
Owing to the position of Chinese ratepayers the municipal part 
of the mechanism has been much:criticised. The Chinese popula- 
tion of the international settlement, an area of eight and two- 
thirds squaie miles, is over 810,000 ; the foreign population is 
under 23,000: yet of the total number of votes exercised in 
electing the municipal council, approximately 2400, the British 
hold about 1100, the Japanese approximately 500, the Americans 
about 300, and the Chinese mil. The Council, which is elected 
annually, is composed of nine members, of whom in 1927 five 
were British, two American, and two Japanese. According to 
the land regulations, which are the settlement’s constitution, one 
vote is given to every foreigner, either individually or as a member 
of a firm, who resides in the settlement, who has paid all taxes 
due, who is an owner of land of not less than 500 taels in value, 
whose annual payment of assessment on land or houses or both, 
exclusive of all payments in respect of licences, amounts to 
10 taels or more, or who is a householder paying on an assessed 
rental of not less than 500 taels per annum. On this basis the 
total of votes exceeds that of voters, for the dual reason that 
proxy voting is allowed, while each interest has one vote only, 
irrespective of the amount of land owned by it. Moreover, while 
the Chinese have no votes, they pay in rates more than the foreign 
ratepayers ; in 1925, the year of anti-British agitation, about 
2,021,000 taels, as against about 1,763,000 taels. 

To-day everybody is agreed that these inequalities should be 
modified by placing Chinese representatives on the council. 

There are, however, other features of Shanghai’s governance 
which are unsatisfactory. Thus, the area of the international 
settlement, besides being small, is shut in by other areas under 
separate administrations, which results in Shanghai as a whole 
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being describable as a city in fetters.1_ On one side of its harbour, 
the importance of which has already been indicated, is a Chinese 
district known as Pootung, where there are big foreign interests, 
but where foreign municipal authority cannot function ; on the 
foreign side compulsory powers of land purchase are limited, so 
that there can be little planning or provision for the future. And 
outside the western and northern limits of the settlement, where 
about 7000 foreigners now live—as they are entitled to do—the 
edge of municipally constructed roads delimits the sphere of 
municipal authority. Thus a municipal policeman might be 
empowered to enter the front door, but in the case of not a few 
houses would cease to have any legal authority in the backyard. 

Not so very long ago the lack of co-ordination in the govern- 
ments of adjacent areas came near to having very serious conse- 
quences. In 1911 an outbreak of bubonic plague took place in 
Chapei, a Chinese district north of the settlement. In the settle- 
ment measures were promptly taken to hold the disease in check. 
In Chapei, however, there was great negligence, and in a single 
month more than thirty cases were reported, the area in which 
they were discovered lying just outside the settlement. Exactly 
the same thing might occur to-day. In the past, too, conflicts of 
authority have frequently taken place, and great care is needed 
to prevent them, for with an invisible and arbitrary boundary, 
with cinema and dancing-halls, cafés, and other less respectable 
places to be kept from rowdyism, with fires to be fought, thieves 
and criminals to be traced, plots to be watched—and Shanghai 
is a Mecca of political plotters—opportunities for friction are 
many. 

Again, south of the international settlement lies the so-called 
French ‘ concession,’ an area just under four square miles. This, 
too, forms a separate administrative unit, in which the principle 
of administration is very different from the settlement’s. For 
in this part of Shanghai the French consul is the controlling 
authority, whereas in the settlement consular authority over the 
municipality is limited to fixing the day for the council's election ; 
to giving or withholding approval to new bye-laws introduced by 
the council, except such as relate solely to itself or its officers or 
servants ; to convening meetings of ratepayers when considered 
necessary, and to giving or withholding consent to decisions of 
ratepayers’ meetings upon any matter of a municipal nature not 
already enumerated in the land regulations or bye-laws and 
affecting the general interests. This difference between the 
government of the ‘ concession ’ and the settlement, representing 
as it does differences of political theory, tradition and tempera- 

? See an article in The Times of September 3, 1924, of which, I am permitted 
to say, I was the author. 

AA2 
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ment, has at times increased the difficulties inseparable from the 
independent administration of two contiguous areas, the major 
problems of which, in so far as they arise from the same geographi- 
cal, commercial and political circumstances, are necessarily very 
similar and at times identical. 

In these various facts the caricaturist has had ample material. 
Here, he could say, is a Sino-foreign community, existing within 
the framework of the Chinese polity, yet holding itself aloof 
from it; representing interests obviously demanding unified 
direction and promotion, yet split into a number of independent 
or semi-independent units jealous of their administrative differ- 
ences and apparently oblivious of their common welfare ; each 
pursuing its own aims and objects; clinging to treaties, agree- 
ments and traditions which came into existence in an age that 
had little in common with the present time. The only thing to do 
with such a community is to poke fun at it, or, the political student 
might add, overrule it. 

Now the first thing to be said about this presentation of the 
position is that, as far as overruling the Shanghai community 
is concerned, Great Britain has been powerless to act alone. A 
British Government cannot overrule an international community 
brought into existence by international agreement ; still less can 
it say what form of government the French ‘ concession ’ should 
have. That is primarily a Franco-Chinese affair, while changes 
in the international settlement’s land regulations require interna- 
tional consent. The latter, moreover, have either to be limited 
to the international settlement, and thus leave unsolved the 
problem of its relations to surrounding districts, or they must 
be made as part, or in anticipation, of a general scheme embracing 
the other areas. Such a scheme, though involving more diffi- 
culties than the comparatively simple change of giving votes to 
Chinese ratepayers, would, if successful, do much more for 
Shanghai than the former measure alone could do. 

The next point to be realised is that an embracive scheme was 
actually under consideration during 1923 and 1924. It included 
proposals for an addition of three Chinese members to the council 
of the international settlement, and the addition of two foreign 
members to that of the Chinese district known as Chapei, while 
a council of Chinese and foreigners in equal numbers was to 
administer the Chinese districts on the right and left banks of the 
Whangpoo. The proposals also included the formation of a 
consultative body to deal with questions affecting all the areas 
named, and at a later stage, it was hoped, the Chinese city and 
the French ‘ concession.’ They provided, too, for an extension 
of the international settlement on the west and north with a view 
to meeting some of the administrative difficulties already noted. 
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An important point in the story of the failure of these pro- 
posals to materialise is that they were dependent on the con- 
clusion of separate negotiations for the rendition to the Chinese 
of a court known as the Mixed Court, through which, prior to 
1911, the local Chinese authorities exercised jurisdiction over the 
Chinese residents of the international settlement. In 1911 the 
confusion which necessitated customs revenues being placed in 
foreign banks, as described in the first part of this article, also 
caused the foreign consuls to assume control over the Mixed Court, 
from which the Chinese magistrates had fled. This step, which 
was intended to be a temporary measure, resulted in the court 
being entirely divorced from the rest of China’s judicial system 
and becoming to all intents and purposes a foreign court applying 
Chinese law. Accordingly, the court figured prominently in the 
disturbances and agitations of 1925. Its rendition was ulti- 
mately effected through the institution of a new court known as 
the Shanghai Provisional Court, which began to function on 
January I, 1927. Many of the circumstances connected with 
the matter are, therefore, no longer of practical interest. But 
this one certainly is, the fact, namely, that the rendition negotia- 
tions, on which the mupicipal reforms just described depended, 
were not begun, partly on account of the unsettled state of 
Chinese political affairs, but partly also, I was informed at the 
time, because the American Minister, who was in favour of 
rendition, nevertheless thought it better to await the results of 
the inquiries of the Extraterritoriality Commission. The leaders 
of the British community were perfectly ready to give effect to the 
reforms. It is also of interest to recall that the very different 
attitude which they showed at an earlier stage—namely, in 1920, 
when a resolution at the annual meeting of ratepayers to give 
Chinese representation on the council was defeated—was not very 
distinguishable from that of the Diplomatic Body: in 1917 and 
1918 towards rendition of the Mixed Court. 

One does not recall these facts by way of excuse for the 
‘die-hardness ’—to-day so unfashionable—which the British 
community displayed at various times between 1906 and 1923, 
but to put in a truer perspective than has hitherto been provided 
both their attitude and the subsequent anti-British feeling of 
the Chinese, who laid at the British community’s door blame which 
should have been laid elsewhere. 

In determining to-day what share in the government of the 
international settlement the Chinese should be given it is neces- 
sary to set side by side with Shanghai’s modern requirements 
needs which are not modern but medieval. As examples of the 
latter take the following extracts from the annual report of the 
municipal council of the international settlement for 1926 : 
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Crime of a more than usually serious nature.—Forty-three persons were 
murdered in the settlement during the year as against 34 in 1925. In- 
cluded in this total was a Korean, who was shot dead by armed assassins 
on February 1, a Japanese mill employee, who was assaulted by strikers 
on February 27, and an Indian watchman, who was stabbed on June 30, 
The persons murdered in the other cases were Chinese, nine of whom were 
members of the Shanghai Municipal Police. Seventeen of the murders 
were committed by armed robbers, four by strike agitators, whilst the 
others were due to faction fights, family quarrels, political and other 
motives. Fifteen were sentenced to death. 

Abduction by Armed Gangs.—Four cases of armed abduction involving 
five persons and one attempted armed abduction were reported as against 
20 cases reported in 1925. In one of the above cases a well-known com- 
pradore and his chauffeur were abducted on the Myburgh Road on the 
morning of Febrzavy 8 by an armed gang who removed their captives in 
a hired motor car after they had fired at and wounded a relative of the 
compradore. Arrests made on March 7 and 8 led to further investigations, 
and to the investigators raiding a house in territory under Chinese juris- 
diction on the latter date. They were met with a heavy fire which was 
kept up for over two hours, but were eventually successful in rescuing 
the two victims after three of their abductors had been shot dead. Other 
crimes for which members of this gang were responsible included murder 
and armed robbery. 

Fifty Chinese were arrested for armed abduction committed in territory 
beyond the settlement limits. ' 

Robbery.—There were 448 cases of armed robbery reported during the 
year, 357 occurring at dwelling-houses, shops, etc., and 91 on the highway. 
Ten Chinese civilians and four constables met their death in connection 
with the above armed robberies and attempted armed robberies, whilst 
sixteen Chinese civilians, one foreign sergeant and one Chinese constable 
were wounded. 

A comparative table of robberies for the past ten years follows : 


ToTAL NUMBER OF ARMED ROBBERS ARRESTED 
1917 . . eee 1922 4 é - 138 
1918 ° 3 - 183 1923 - r 1 [eat 
1919 5 - «140 1924 w a - 260 
1920 ° . | 1925 ‘ ° - 605 
1921 ° ° - 128 1926 ° . - 401 
The distinction between such occurrences and similar viola- 
tions of law and order in, say, Chicago, is that there they repre- 
sent rebellion against an established system of civil administration 
infinitely stronger than the attacks made on it, whereas in 
Shanghai they are the expression of a social order marked by 
nothing more clearly than the impotence of civilian rule. They 
represent the inflow into Shanghai of the vast, unruly currents 
that are agitating such large portions of the rest of China. 
Describing one cause of this unruliness the report of the Commis- 
sion on Extraterritoriality in China said : 
One of the chief factors which militate against the normal adminis- 
tration of justice in China to-day is the interference with the departments 
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of civil government by the military leaders. These leaders, possessing as 
they do their own armies engaged in constant warfare, exercise almost 
unrestrained authority over the lives, liberty and property of the people 
in the areas which happen for the time being to be within their control. 
This authority includes the power to control, directly or indirectly, if they 
so desire, official appointments in the civil administration of the national 
and provincial Governments, with the exception of certain services such 
as the customs administration in which there is a large measure of foreign 
direction. The exodus to places of safety of civil officials appointed by 
one military party from an area, the capital included, which has just been 
taken over by their opponents is a matter of common occurrence. The 
military interference with civil administration extends to the judiciary, 
so that the independence of this branch of the Government is endangered. 
Irregularities in this respect usually occur under the guise of the applica- 
tion of martial law, which, however, is declared without regard to the 
legal provisions on the subject. In other instances there is simply an open 
assumption of authority. Another important factor is the control by the 
military of the finances of the Government, so that the courts are dependent 
upon the military for their financial support. 

By virtue of the Chinese law itself the legal position of the military 
renders them immune from the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts, while 
their power, in fact, often renders them immune from all courts. This 
immunity is liable to be extended to the friends of the military and to the 
commercial firms and organisations in which they are interested. Ample 
evidence of the foregoing is brought out by the fact that the military are 
constantly committing crimes which go unpunished, for it is generally 
difficult for aggrieved civilians to obtain any redress from military authori- 
ties commanding their own armies when such redress must be sought in 
military courts controlled by these authorities. 

The Commission believes it well within the range of moderation to 
state that in China at the present time there is no effective security against 
arbitrary action by the military authorities with respect to life, liberty, or 
property, in so far as such security can be afforded by an effective function- 
ing of the Chinese civil and judicial authorities. 


In such circumstances it follows almost inevitably that respect 
for civil authority, for law as law, is in a great many parts of 
China non-existent. Nowhere, probably, is this more marked than 
in the Yangtze Valley, the most densely populated part of China, 
where the struggle for existence is pitilessly keen, and whence, 
annually, thousands upon thousands of half-starved riff-raff pour 
into Shanghai, bringing with them all the conceptions of political 
life with which their experience has endowed them. 

An example of medizvalism of a different kind is the depend- 
ence of Shanghai’s commercial life on silver, in the form of 
nuggets or ‘shoes’ of a stipulated weight and fineness. The 
local term for it is ‘sycee.’ Its value is reckoned in taels, in 
which the bulk of commercial and exchange operations are 
conducted. There are, as readers of books on China are 
aware, a variety of taels, the most familiar, probably, being 
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the haikuan, or customs, tael, in which import and export 
duties are paid. There are, as such readers are also aware, no 
tael coins, though there are tael notes, the coinage in use in all 
the modernised parts of China being silver dollars, of which the 
most popular in a land believed to be throbbing with republi- 
canism and Sun Yat-senism is that of Yuan Shih-kai, who wanted 
to suppress both. The dollar bearing his features carries one 
further in the interior of China than any other. China’s budget 
is shown in dollars, and in 1919 the Associated British Chambers 
of Commerce in China discussed the possibility of placing bank- 
ing and commercial transactions on a uniform dollar basis. Here 
is what the late Mr. A. G. Stephen, at that time manager of the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank in Shanghai, said : 

Until a mint is provided in which the foreign banks have confidence, 
these banks cannot possibly recommend their Governments to agree to 
the abolition of sycee, which is the sheet-anchor of China’s currency at the 
present time. The sycee of Shanghai melting shops has come through 
successfully every test it has been subjected to, and before parting with 
the one reliable form of currency available the banks must, in the public 
interest, be sure they are getting something equally good. 


These remarks apply just as much to-day as they did then, and 
Shanghai’s melting shops remain as important as they were. 
They convert the silver bars imported by the banks into ‘ shoes,’ 
so called because of their shape, the work being extremely delicate 


and skilful and very interesting to watch, especially the stage at 
which each ‘shoe’ is given its standard fineness.? You seea 
lump of silver and a number of dollars (required for the necessary 
alloy) emptied into a clay bowl and placed in the middle of 
glowing charcoal embers. Sand and sulphur are sprinkled into 
the bowl, a sheet of flame leaping upwards as the sulphur touches 
the metal, which in a few seconds begins to run like melted butter. 
Getting as close as the heat will allow, you watch it dissolving in 
blue-grey streaks and gradually losing form, until, at a third 
sprinkling, your erstwhile piece of silver bar has become a sticky- 
looking paste. Then begins a process of purification, tiny cupfuls 
of the clearing liquid being tested as soon as they have cooled and 
solidified. Then very quickly the final change takes place. 
Seizing the bowl with a pair of pincers, the workman pulls it out 
from the charcoal, pours the contents into an iron mould, blows 
through a short bamboo tube, turns the mould upside down 
with a sharp knock, and out falls a glistening silver ‘ shoe,’ which 
is promptly christened with the characters of the melting shop— 
‘everlasting prosperity’ were those of the shop I visited— 
ineffaceably beaten into the ‘shoe’ with a neat little hammer- 
like seal 


2 Sycee is about 986 fine: bar silver from 996-999 fine. 
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There are, or were, some fourteen of these shops, and they 
do their work in the heart of the international settlement, receiv- 
ing the silver bars, which you may first watch arriving from 
across the Pacific and being dumped on the ‘ bund,’ from the 
vaults of the banks, which each month publish a statement show- 
ing the stock of silver in Shanghai. The latest to hand at the time 
of writing is that for November, and it reads, in part, thus : 

Stocks of silver held by the foreign and native banks on November 30 
were estimated to be taels 57,384,000 sycee and bar silver, and $77,250,000. 

Bar silver arrivals were : 6,116 bars from America. 
2,368 bars from Japan. 
Sycee shipments were : taels 7,650,000 to Tientsin. 
taels 720,000 to Hankow. 
taels 100,000 to Hangchow. 


For such work to proceed smoothly and securely in an 
environment as liable to disturbance as recent history and the 
extracts from the municipal council’s annual report show Shanghai 
to be, it is essential that there should be a vigilant and well- 
organised police system, backed by an efficient judicial administra- 
tion. The police of the international settlement, some 320 
foreigners (excluding Japanese, who total about 50), some 770 
Sikhs and about 1700 Chinese, are controlled by a commissioner of 
police, an employee of the council. During the period 1911-1926, 
when, as we have seen, the Mixed Court was under foreign con- 
trol, the relationship of the police to the part of the judicial 
administration which dealt with Chinese was comparatively simple 
and easy. Before that period it was difficult, as it has been since 
the replacement of the Mixed Court by the Provisional Court. 
Before 1911, as now, the chief cause of difficulty was the tendency 
of the court to become a political machine, and to introduce into 
the settlement’s administration the evils inherent in Chinese 
judicial methods. The court was originally established in 1864 
to facilitate the hearing of suits between foreigners and Chinese, 
and to deal with the delinquencies of the large number of 
Chinese who flocked into the settlement for protection against the 
ravages of the Taiping rebels. Thus, addressing the settlement’s 
land-renters on April 15, 1865, Sir Harry Parkes, with whom the 
idea of the court originated, as reported by the North China 
Herald, said : 

Previous to its (i.e., the court’s) establishment native offenders could 
only be brought before the consuls and committed by them to the Chinese 
authorities inside the city for trial and punishment. The difficulty of 
sending in witnesses and of prosecuting was so great, and the whole pro- 
ceeding so tedious, that in many cases the ends of justice were unattain- 
able. In common with his colleagues he had then thought it desirable 
that the Chinese authorities should be brought nearer to enable justice to 
be dealt out on the spot, and he believed the experiment had succeeded. 
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As explained by Sir Harry to the land-renters a year earlier, 
on April 15, 1864, the experiment included an arrangement 
whereby, whenever it became necessary to exercise jurisdiction 
over non-treaty Power foreigners, the Chinese officer would be 
assisted by two foreign assessors, who, ‘ without being invested 
with judicial powers, would exercise all the well-known functions 
attributed to assessors generally, while in all cases whatsoever 
a foreign official should be admitted to the court to take note of 
the proceedings.’ 

- These arrangements were in accordance with the spirit and 
the letter of the treaties and with the British Government’s policy 
as explained to the Shanghai community by the British Minister, 
Sir Frederick Bruce, in 1862, in connexion with the proposal 
made by prominent Shanghai merchants that the port should be 
converted into a ‘ free city’ under the protection of the Powers, 


It is my duty to remind you [he wrote] that the Chinese Government 
has never formally abandoned its rights over its own subjects, nor has 
Her Majesty’s Government ever claimed or expressed any desire to exer- 
cise a protectorate over them. . . . Great Britain has no interest except 
in providing a secure place for British trading establishments, and what- 
ever inconveniences may arise from the conversion of the settlement into 
a Chinese town I do not think Her Majesty’s Government will be induced 
to seek a remedy for them by extending its jurisdiction over a large section 
of the Chinese population. 


In the same year, however, as the Mixed Court was estab- 
lished, we find Sir Harry Parkes writing to the local Chinese 
official (Taotai Ying) as follows : 


I am in receipt of your letter communicating a petition received by 
you from certain Chinese merchants resident within the foreign settlement 
on the subject of gambling in Maloo and Laoza, also informing me that 
you had directed the chief magistrate to issue a proclamation for the 
arrest of offenders and requesting me to take similar proceedings. ... 
In all matters relating to the public peace and good order within the 
foreign settlement, the labour and cost of protecting which has not hitherto 
been shared by the Chinese authorities, it is incumbent on the latter not 
to initiate any new measures without previous deliberation with the 
consuls of the nations who have great interests at stake. This is the more 
necessary as it is well known that the Chinese police cannot be trusted to 
act alone in these cases. Extortion is generally the principal use they make 
of their power, or their collusion in the evil they are ordered to suppress 
is purchased. 


For these reasons there was from the very first a disposition 
for the municipal administration and the Mixed Court to come 
into conflict, and in the rules of the court agreed to in 1866 
between Parkes and the local Chinese authorities it was provided 
that the latter might continue to serve warrants in the settle- 
ment in criminal and civil questions in which Chinese alone were 
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concerned, but that such warrants should bear consular indorse- 
ment—a provision which occurs also in the agreement made by 
the American consul for the formal delimitation of the American 
settlement in 1863, the practice of the French in their ‘ con- 
cession’ being the same. At that time Chinese judicial adminis- 
tration was worse even than it is to-day, so between 1866 and 
1876 (when the Chefoo Convention reiterated the principles 
enunciated by Sir Frederick Bruce) and between 1876 and 1905 
we watch three tendencies at work—a tendency on the part of 
the foreign assessors to Westernise the court to the extent of 
trying to bridge the gulf between Chinese and European legal 
conceptions and procedure, a tendency on the part of the Chinese 
magistrate’s superior territorial authorities to dominate and use 
him, and a tendency on the part of the municipal authorities to 
resent this and any attempt of the court to extend its authority. 
The outcome of these tendencies was that by 1905 the foreign 
assessor sat with the Chinese magistrate in all except purely 
Chinese civil cases, while on the eve of the anti-Manchu revolution 
no sentence given by the court in criminal cases, or in civil cases 
in which foreigners were concerned, was valid unless concurred 
in by the assessor, warrants, summonses and orders issued by the 
Chinese magistrate being countersigned by the senior consul or 
one of the assessors representing him, and the municipal police 
accompanying the court’s Chinese runners when they were served. 
Thus, when the revolution took place and resulted in the collapse 
of local administration, the conversion of the Mixed Court from 
a Chinese Government into a foreign institution applying Chinese 
law was, from a mechanical point of view, an easy operation. 

To say that the court’s rendition, and its reinstitution in the 
form of the present Provisional Court, was the result of the British 
Government’s liberal policy as embodied in the famous Christmas 
memorandum of 1926 would be incorrect—in the first place 
because, as already indicated, rendition had been the subject of 
negotiation on various occasions, in the second because it repre- 
sented the collective decision of the Powers. Nevertheless the 
spirit which inspired the Christmas memorandum undoubtedly 
did a good deal to produce the decision. 

To-day we are watching the practical results, one of which has 
been that during the greater part of last year the court was a 
political machine presided over by a succession of easily removed 
nonentities, amongst whom Judge Loo Hsing-yuan appears to 
have been a man of some character, a fact, however, which did 
not save him from the fate of his predecessors. If, notwith- 
standing this, it is too early to describe the court as a failure, there 
can be no doubt that up to last December its pliability added 
greatly to the difficulties of administering the settlement. 
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Stated very briefly, the position which the court now occupies 
is this. It is once again a Chinese court in fact as well as in 
theory. The assessors do no more than watch proceedings, and 
only when summonses, warrants or orders have to be executed 
on premises occupied by a foreigner having extraterritorial rights 
have they to be countersigned by the consul ‘ or other appro- 
priate official of the Power concerned.’ In other words, the 
Chinese have been given, substantially, what they asked for, 
and up to December they had made extremely disappointing use 
of it. Their response to the liberalism of the Christmas memo- 
randum of 1926 has been as disappointing as their use of the 
opportunities which the British Government tried to give them in 
the sixties and seventies of last century. 

If the reader will add to these various facts the fact that the 
municipality owes ratepayers about 7,588,000/., borrowed for 
the provision of public utilities, of which amount the Chinese 
have lent comparatively little, and the further fact that the 
administration of the Chinese parts of Shanghai by the Chinese 
shows little practical ability to apply the principles which the 
nationalists profess, he will have before him the main considera- 
tions which have to be weighed in deciding what share Chinese 
are to be given in the international settlement’s government. 
The matter is under negotiation at the present time, and a 
decision is expected shortly. For that reason, though these 
articles represent no more than my own personal views, I would 
limit expression of opinion to this, that the risk involved, not only 
to the municipality, but to the other parts of the mechanism 
which I have described, in conceding the demand made a short 
time ago for the same number of seats on the council as foreigners 
have—a demand, in other words, for the cessation of foreign 
control—would at the present time be out of all proportion to the 
justice with which the demand can in theory be sustained. 

The French, according to a recent report,® have given the 
Chinese five representatives in their municipality, and have made 
provision for additional representatives as the ‘ concession’s’ 
population increases. A similar number in the international 
settlement would place the Chinese on an equality with the 
British while leaving control in foreign hands, just as in the 
‘concession ’ it remains in French hands. These changes would 
have the further advantage, perhaps, of facilitating the introduc- 
tion of some scheme designed to co-ordinate the administration 
of Shanghai as a whole. That would enable the port to meet 
the needs which the growing importance of the Pacific is creating. 


E. M. GULL. 
* See the Manchester Guardian of January 31. 





THE ALLEGED DULLNESS OF WRITERS ON 
EDUCATION 


In the weather-reports we often read: ‘ Mainly dull: bright 
intervals.’ I am afraid that this is what we have to say in general 
about writers on education in all languages. Educationalists 
are not best-sellers. At their worst they are catalogued under 
‘Pedagogy.’ We English like that subject better under another 
name. Mr. Lytton Strachey’s pen pricked Dr. Arnold’s fame by 
pinning him down as a pedagogue. Shakespeare was not the last 
young man to make fun of schoolmasters. Books on education, 
until they become quaint or rare, drop into the ignominious 
midden at the end of a second-hand catalogue: ‘ The following 
books are offered at one shilling per volume.’ 

But it is largely a matter of taste. Would one rather be 
descended from Jane Austen’s Elizabeth Bennet or from Mrs. 
Markham? Probably the latter. The Penrose strain is good. 
And Darcy would be a devastating grandfather, Lydia a disagree- 
able aunt. But a descendant of Mrs. Markham might take 
unhealthy pleasure in being scolded by an educationalist. By 
George Wither, for example. Wither would have liked to have 
been called an educationalist, though teaching in a lecture-room 
was not his trade. His faithful words to teachers were written 
with what Richard Baxter called his ‘ plain, country honesty.’ 

Schoolmasters and tutors, [he wrote] being sometimes more arro- 
gant than learned, and more covetous than industrious, many are much 
injured thereby. Let them therefore be remembered to judge themselves, 
saying thus : 

‘ Beware, my heart, 
Lest thou too highly deem, 

Of that small art 
Which may appear in me ; 

And proud become 
As pedants use to be, 

Because to some a knowing man I seem. 
For, though good lessons I have taught, 
Yet in myself if I be naught 

And mar my doctrine by my ways, 

Reproofs I merit more than praise.’ 


That cuts too deep to be dull. Nor was A. D. Godley dull. 
365 
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Woman Triumphant (February 20, 1920). 


I sing the boons which future ages bring, 
Before my eyes by prophecy displayed ; 
It is to you I sing, 
Matriculated maid ! 


Lo, how poor Man, his ancient power o’erthrown, 
Slinks pariah-like in Colleges and Halls, 
Trembling before the frown 
Of Lady Principals ! 


Not long, methinks, that despicable worm 
Shall hide unnoticed in his cloisters dim ; 
Soon Progress and Reform 
Will make an end of him, 


While You, established in his wonted place, 
Debate, as pondering on a nation’s doom, 
What cretonnes best shall grace 
The chairs in Common Room. 


I see you still by woman’s gentle rule 
Divesting Learning of its raiment sad, 
Purging from every School 
What ruggedness it had ; 


I see you Proctor, chasing fast and far 
(With female bulldogs aiding in the quest) 
Such damosels as are 
Inadequately dressed ! 1 


Few educational writers feel free to follow Joubert’s example 
and condense a book into a chapter, a chapter into a paragraph. 
When most educationalists have really got going, you wish that 
they would stop. 

But Swift does not go on long enough. Only thirteen pages 
in eleven volumes. What little he wrote about education stings 
like Bernard Shaw. 


From frequently reflecting upon the course and method of educating 
youth in this and in neighbouring kingdoms . . . I am come to this 
determination, that education is always the worse in proportion to the 
wealth and grandeur of the parents. . . . Let me ask how it comes about 
that, for above sixty years past, the chief conduct of affairs has been 
generally placed in the hands of new men with very few exceptions ?? 


And in his Essay on the Education of Ladies : 


There is a subject of controversy which I have frequently met with in 
mixed and select companies of both sexes, and sometimes only of men: 


1 Reliquie, by A. D. Godley, edited by C. R. L. Fletcher (Oxford University 
Press, 1927, vol. 1, p. 136). 

* An Essay on Modern Education, published in No. IX of the Intelligencer, 
Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, vol. 11, p. 50 (London, George Bell, 1907). 
Written in 1729, but not unlike what has been said nearly two centuries later. 
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— Whether it be prudent to choose a wife who hath good natural sense, 
some taste of wit and humour, sufficiently versed in her own natural 
language, able to read and to relish history, books of travel, moral or 
entertaining discourses, and be a tolerable judge of the beauties in poetry ? ’ 
The question is generally determined in the negative hv the women them- 
selves, but almost universally by the men. 


There is something medicinal in what is written about educa- 
tion: syrup or bitters. But the syrup has to be taken in a big 
dose. The sharp-tongued Thomas Love Peacock said that the 
subject was ‘ the bore of all bores, with no beginning, middle or 
end.’ But Peacock lived in the age of Brougham, and had been 
preached to mercilessly by Frenchified educationalists. His mood 
was like Sir Frank Dicksee’s—after seeing pictures by young 
English painters captivated by Cézanne. 

In a famous novel the hero exclaims to a benevolent old 
lady: ‘I seek in you a corrective friend.’ We are told that in 
due time he found her ‘ collection of admonitions inexhaustible.’ 
So it is with the good advice which seeps out from the syrupy 
sort of book on education. That we are what we are, in spite 
of it, makes one doubt the adhesiveness of ‘direct moral 
instruction.’ 

But though the harvest is disappointing, the barns are not 
empty. The ‘ Gentleman of Cambridge’ who wrote in 1743 The 
Lady’s Preceptor, or a Letter to a Young Lady of Distinction upon 


Politeness, may feel posthumous satisfaction at the improvement 
in the behaviour of young women in church. 


To behave with Modesty, Madam, is requisite everywhere for a young 
Lady, but more particularly at Church. I would therefore advise you 
against the fashionable Practice of gazing about to find People to curtsey 
to; though when others make some Compliments to you, I would have you 
return them without laughing and talking. .. . 

During the time of the Sermon, always behave with Gravity and Atten- 
tion, which is a thing much neglected by Young Ladies of this Age who 
come to Church merely to see and be seen and would be ashamed of 
nothing so much as to remember even the subject that the Gentleman in 
the Pulpit has been upon. Sometimes, indeed, they will vouchsafe to 
attend a little, but ’tis only in order to make ill-natured Remarks on the 
Preacher and to show how much better Critics they are than Christians. 
... You are not obliged to pass Judgment upon the Performance, but 
rather to profit by it... . 

I would at the same time warn you against attempting to dogmatise 
or form Difficulties with regard to Religion, which is a dangerous under- 
taking and often carries People further than they at first imagined. Neither 
is it the Business of one of your Sex, Madam, to concern herself about the 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church she adheres to.® 


* I owe this quotation to Miss Mary Alice Viall’s article in The Journal of 
Education, September 1901, p. 562. 
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To bring out an Honours List in dullness of writing about. 
education would not keep the examiners long 


Class I.—United States of America. 
Class II.—Germany 

Class III.—England. 

Class IV.—France. 


The French are like James Mozley in the Fellowship Examina- 
tion at Oriel. They write very little, but what they write is good; 
Montaigne would come out nearly top in any test. And, if you 
count him an educational writer, Blaise Pascal quite at the top, 
The other Port-Royalists are austere but excellent, especially 
Lancelot, Nicole and Pascal's sister, Jacqueline. Madame de 
Maintenon is like a minuet : Fénélon the ideal aunt : Madame de 
Genlis meritorious: Jean Jacques Rousseau hors de concours, 

Compare these with the Germans. Luther says what he 
means, but is choleric and heavy-handed : Melanchthon, mild and 
persuasive : Sturm, irascible: Francke, holy but heavy: Base- 
dow, an attractive crank: Lessing, sage but platitudinous: 
Goethe, wisdom itself: Wilhelm von Humboldt, a turncoat: 
Froebel, a philosophical Mrs. Barbauld, tender and delightful 
but——: Herbart is Herbart : Friedrich Paulsen, brave, humane, 
anti-bureaucratic. 

Some educational writings have got dull through decay in 
theological formulas. Thomas Arnold’s sermons, for example, 
are heavy reading to-day. Read one aloud, and you catch some- 
thing which the eye has missed. But his vibrating voice is a 
voice from the grave. Yet it is not so with John Henry Newman. 
There is wistfulness in what he wrote, less certainty may one say, 
a lovelier, less expected, cadence. And yet during those fourteen 
years of battle Arnold clove the heart of Rugby from the pulpit 
in Chapel. 

We used ‘to creep in through the vestry on Sunday afternoon [Misg, 
Norris of Weybridge told me] and tiptoe to a place where we could hear 
and see him. He stood very upright in the pulpit when he preached, and 
always read from his manuscript. He was very simple and unaffected. 
Sometimes his voice nearly broke with feeling. He wore a black gown, 


preached for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, and all the time you 
listened with all your strength so as not to miss a word. 


Rather dull as they are to us, Arnold’s sermons were demanded 
by an eager public. Here and there in them he speaks of school 
questions which are not stale. In the very last he preached, 
written on the Sunday afternoon before that last June Sunday 
when he woke with the pain which ended in his death, he uncur- 
tained his thoughts about the possible impermanence of what 
it had been given to him to achieve. His was the frankness of 
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a great man, and in what (though he did not know it) was to be 
his final utterance he said that the result of the work which he 
and his friends had done at Rugby was precarious. 


When we looked in his face, [wrote Arthur Stanley of Dr. Arnold more 
than thirty years after his death] when we heard him speak from the pulpit 
.. . his presence made us feel what history was. For we—any of us who 
could think at all—knew he was like one of those great men of whom we 
read in history. We thought then, and having witnessed many famous 
events and seen some famous men of our time, I think and know now, that 
he was one of the heroes of our age—one whom to have known and loved 
is an honour and a privilege and a responsibility which will last as long as 
life endures.* 


Arnold may be dull to some of us to-day, dull in the History 
of Rome, dull in the Oxford lectures, dull even in the passion- 
breeding essay on Church Reform, dull in that furious scolding 
article which he dashed off in rage against Newman and the anti- 
Hampdenites, but no description of him by an eye-witness is dull, 
because Arnold was the channel of mysterious power. A fort- 
night before Goethe died (March 1832) he sat talking one night 
with Eckermann. The two ‘came to the question how far God 
influences the great natures of the present world in which we live.’ 


‘To hear people speak [Goethe said], one would almost believe them to 
think that God had withdrawn into silence since those old times, and that 
man had now to see how he could get on without God and his daily in- 
visible breath. . . . But let one only try, with human will and human 
power, to produce something which may be compared with the works 
which bear the name of Mozart, Raphael or Shakespeare. I know that 
these three noble beings are not the only ones, and that in every province 
of art excellent geniuses have produced things as good as they. But when 
they rose to those heights they rose above ordinary human nature and 
were as divinely endowed as Shakespeare, Raphael and Mozart. After all, 
what does it all come to? God did not retire to rest after the days of 
creation but, on the contrary, is constantly active as on the first. . . . He 
is now constantly active in higher natures to attract the lower ones.’ And 
then Goethe was silent. But I cherished his great and good words in my 
heart. 


Almost at the same time, Hurrell Froude, most thorough- 
going of the Tractarians, was writing: ‘We cannot be certain 
that the inspiration which dictated the sacred writings differed at 
all in kind, or very materially in degree, from that which sug- 
gested such a book as Bishop Butler’s Analogy.’ ® 


* Dean Stanley: Address at Rugby Chapel, June 12, 1874. 

5 Conversations of Goethe with Eckermann (London, G. Bell, 1913, p. 569). 

* Hurrell Froude, Remains (London, Rivington, 1838, vol. 1, p. 126); Occa- 
sional Thoughts, 1828. I owe this reference to Dr. Brilioth’s Anglican Revival 
(Longmans, 1925, p. 241, note). One thinks too of the words in the first collect 
in the Service of Holy Communion : ‘ Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the 
inspiration of thy Holy Spirit.’ 

Vor. CIII—No. 613 BB 
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The events connected with Arnold’s sudden and early demise 
still move us deeply, not (I think) because his death snapped off 
a vigorous man’s usefulness, but because it proved to be in itself 
a creative act which gave a new impulse to Arthur Stanley, 
Matthew Arnold, Thomas Hughes, Arthur Clough, and, indirectly, 
to Archibald Tait. Arnold was a Church Reformer with inco- 
herent ideas. Modernists and Anglo-Catholics both owe some- 
thing to him. Stanley and Robertson carried forward his 
Modernist ideas: Vaughan, his devotional: Lake, his Anglo- 
Catholic : Tait, his ideas of comprehension. Our present duplex 
state of mind about the Prayer Book is partly due to Arnold’s 
death having come when it did, not to speak of the establishment, 
for good and for evil, of the famous Rugby tradition. 

When Arnold went to Rugby in January 1828 John Keate was 
still Headmaster of Eton. Keate was the last of the old régime: 
Butler and Arnold the first of the new. 

During his stay in Cairo in 1835 Keate’s old pupil Kinglake 
thought it worth while to see something of the Magicians. He 
sent for their chief, an old man with an immense turban, a 
patriarchal beard and flowing robes. The Magician undertook to 
show to a boy brought in from the streets for the purpose the form 
and face of one of Kinglake’s absent friends. The smoke of 
spices rose fragrantly from a brazier. Incantations began. A 
green shade was put over the boy’s eyes. Cabalistic figures were 
traced upon his palm. Kinglake was called upon to name an 
absent friend whose aspect was to be disclosed. 


I named Keate. . . . I must tell you what manner of man it was that 
I named. Wherever from utmost Canada to Bundelcund—wherever there 
was the white-washed wall of an officer’s room or of any other apartment 
in which English gentlemen are forced to kick their heels, there, likely 
enough, the head of Keate would be seen, scratched, or drawn with those 
various degrees of skill which one observes’ in the representations of saints. 
Anybody without the least notion of drawing could still draw a speaking, 
nay scolding, likeness of Keate. If you had no pencil, you could draw 
him well enough with a poker or the leg of a chair or the smoke of a candle. 
‘He was little more than five feet in height, and was not very great in 
girth, but in this space was concentrated the pluck of ten battalions. He 
had a really noble voice, which he could modulate with great skill, but he 
had also the power of quacking like an angry duck and he almost always 
adopted this mode of communication in order to inspire respect. . . . His 
red shaggy eyebrows were so prominent, that he habitually used them as 
arms and hands for the purpose of pointing out any object towards which 
he wished to direct attention. . . . He wore a fancy dress, partly re- 
sembling the costume of Napoleon and partly that of a widow woman. 
I could not by any possibility have named anybody more decidedly differ- 
ing in appearance from the rest of the human race. 

‘ Whom do you name?’ asked the Magician.—‘ I name John Keate.’ 
—‘ Now, what do you see ? ’ said the Wizard to the boy. ‘I see,’ answered 
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the boy, ‘I see a fair girl with golden hair, blue eyes, pallid face, rosy 
lips.’ There was a shot! I shouted out my laughter to the horror of the 
Wizard, who, perceiving the grossness of his failure, declared that the boy 
must have known sin (for none but the innocent can see truth) and accord- 
ingly kicked him down stairs.” 


Are we wrong in thinking that some of the brightest things in 
writings about education are fragments, just as the intense 
moments in our own educational experience are fragmentary, 
sudden, unlooked for ? Education is not a subject by itself, but 
an alliance of subjects. Who can impart to us, whether by his 
single pen or with the help of a team of writers, the sap which 
runs through the veins of that vibrating, vaguely outlined, undu- 
lating body of art and science? Glimpses we get of it in those 
rare things, candid biographies which reveal the risks, the adven- 
tures, the evasions, the tension of a man or woman’s inner life. 
Glimpses, and something more, in a few autobiographies—St. 
Augustine, Richard Baxter, Benjamin Franklin, Mrs. Sherwood, 
William Cobbett, John Stuart Mill, John Henry Newman, Mark 
Pattison, Henry Adams, Mark Rutherford, Richard Jefferies, 
Booker Washington in Up from Slavery, Sir Edmund Gosse in 
Father and Son, Helen Keller in The Story of my Life. Much 
more in novels, but there under disguise: in the Arabian Nights, 
Rabelais, Don Quixote, Télémaque, Sterne, Paul and Virginia, 
Bage ; in Jane Austen, by the blank spaces (if Emma Woodhouse 
had had to earn her own living she would have been like that 
brisk Wakefield schoolmistress Miss Mangnall) ; in Charlotte 
Bronté, in pages overfull; in Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, 
Meredith ; and in the moderns, more than ever for our current 
taste. Much we get, and not without entertainment, from books 
on law. A good deal in official reports when written with gusto 
and not doctored. Here and there something in books on political 
economy—Adam Smith, Chalmers, Ruskin. Much from books 
like Mr. Coulton’s, Mr. A. F. Leach’s, Miss Eileen Power’s, Miss 
Waddell’s. Even more from poetry—Greek, Italian, French, 
German, English ; from minor (or, if the phrase will pass, major 
minor) poets as well as from the great—from John Keble, Charles 
Wesley, Edward Lear, R. L. Stevenson ; from books of phantasy 
like Robinson Crusoe, Sandford and Merton, The Fairchild Family, 
Alice in Wonderland, Alice through the Looking-glass ; from 
Barrie, Walter de la Mare, A. A. Milne. 

Dull in the lump educational writers may be, but they have 
their moments—and their‘ allies. 

But dull they are, dull though worthy, when they set them- 
selves to do their duty. The more comprehensive (at least so it 
seems to me) the less comprehending. But these writers do not 

7 Eothen, by A. W. Kinglake, chap. xviii. 
BB2 
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mask their mission. They live, as Charles Lamb said, for him 
rather pompously, ‘under the restraint of formal didactive 
hypocrisy.’ Yet one feels that even Mr. Fairchild, when the 
children had grown up and he settled up his moral accounts with 
the family, would put up with a composition of 7s. 6d. in the 
pound. 

Some writers on education are dull through awkwardness with 
the pen, like William Lovett the Chartist. Some have turned 
dull through changes in the good manners of style, like Rollin, 
Joseph Priestley, Vicesimus Knox, though both Knox and 
Priestley have lively pages. Some are dull because they indulge 
themselves in too much detail, like Comenius and Charles Hoole. 
A few, like Jeremy Bentham, can sparkle on some other subjects, 
but when they deal with education are unspeakable. Some are 
dull because they thought it becoming to be dull: like H. S. 
Horsley, who wrote The A ffectionate Parent’s Gift and Good Child's 
Reward, calculated to lead the tender Minds of Youth in the early 
promise of Virtue and Piety ; to which is prefixed an Affectionate 
Address on the duties and obligations which they owe to God and their 
Parents. Or Mrs. Chapone, whose Letters on the Improvement of 
the (Female) Mind ran through many editions. Or the author of 
The Moral Budget of My Aunt. 

Hannah More (who was not dull) knew what she was about 
when she entitled her book Sirictures on the Modern System of 
Female Education, with a view of the Principles and Conduct preva- 
lent among Women of Rank and Fashion. The girls and young 
women of each period 1eveal (to some contemporary censors) a 
sad falling off from the standards of their grandmothers. William 
Law felt it. So did Mrs. Trimmer. So did Sir Walter Scott. 
And Mrs. Lynn Linton. But what sooner gets démodé than 
unfulfilled prophecy ? 

Or, for that matter, than the passwords of educational reform ? 
Milton did not take to Erasmus, Bishop Ken to Milton, William 
Godwin to Bishop Ken, and so down the vista to the Labour 
Party and the Communists. Changes in political temperature 
take the bubbles out of a good deal of educational writing which 
was lively in its day. 

There is no prosecution for us, as for Caleb Williams, if we 
give Tom Paine’s Rights of Man as a Christmas present. No 
crowd at St. Mary’s to hear a sermon on National Apostasy when 
a Labour Prime Minister nominates a Socialist to a canonry. 
There are pages of Mr. Wells which I can now read with a steady 
pulse. There have not been ‘ bright shoots of everlastingness’ 
in Herbert Spencer’s Social Statics with its argument that the 
franchise should be extended to children. Only Rousseau has the 
secret of the millennarian thrill. 
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Dull or not dull? Roger Ascham is graphic and racy, but he 
was a Yorkshireman and scandalously addicted to cock-fighting. 
There is not a flat word in Locke’s Some Thoughts concerning 
Education, nor in his Conduct of the Understanding. But Locke 
simplified his design by speaking only of the education of gentle- 
men. There is nothing dull in Pestalozzi’s narrative of what 
passed at Stanz. But he brought into his picture only destitute 
orphans and gutter-snipes. Bernard Mandeville’s Essay on 
Charity and Charity Schools is as mordant as Voltaire. Dickens 
is as good as Daumier when he draws Mr. Squeers. The writers 
who are sometimes inspired about education and sometimes heavy 
on the foot count on both sides. The Edgeworths, for example. 
And Wordsworth. The Prelude is pre-eminent. But how about 
that piece about national schools which galumphs along at the 
end of The Excursion? Matthew Arnold, though a little too much 
of a ‘megalopsuch’ about education for my liking, was witty 
about that. 


One can hear the lines being quoted at a Social Science Congress: one 
can call up the whole scene. A great room in one of our dismal provincial 
towns: dusty air and jaded afternoon light: benches full of men with 
bald heads and women in spectacles: an orator lifting up his face from a 
manuscript written within and without: and in the soul of any poor child 
of Nature who may have wandered in thither, an unutterable sense of 
lamentation, mourning and woe. 


Among thinkers on education there is one fundamental dis- 
agreement. Some, like Rousseau, wish to make earth heaven. 
Others, like Pascal, wish to bring heaven to a few on earth. The 
English, as in all things, are two-minded about this. Tired of 
conflict between irreconcilable views, they hush up the eternal 
quarrel by administrative compromise. But, for all that, the 
English are right in believing that the discord can be resolved. 

The illuminati believe that illumination of the mind will make 
all men good. They incline, therefore, in education as in other 
things, to collectivism. But English educational writing is 
weakest on the collectivist side. Only two English writers are 
thorough-going enough to count among the collectivists—Robert 
Owen and John Ruskin. The English are most brilliant in their 
individualism—Ascham, Locke, Chesterfield, R. L. Edgeworth, 
A. N. Whitehead ; most characteristic in the philosophy of social 
groups and of their consolidation, enlightenment and defence— 
Bishop Butler (with his opposite number Bernard Mandeville), 
Bell and Lancaster, Thomas Arnold and Bulwer Lytton, Matthew 
Armold and Miall, John Morley and George Anthony Denison 
(who threatened to throw His Majesty’s inspector into the horse- 
pond) ; most poignant in their plea for a new view of children— 
William Blake (whose Songs of Innocence owed more than he 
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knew to Sir Joshua Reynolds’s pictures of children), Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth, Wordsworth, T. G. Rooper, Baden-Powell, 
E. G. A. Holmes and Bertrand Russell; most pathetic in their 
pleas for wider educational opportunities for women—Mary 
Wollstonecraft, Anne Clough, Dorothea Beale, Frances Mary 
Buss, Emily Davies. 

The English believe that the chief power in education is a 
stable social tradition. Therefore in the English novel which 
sketches or scarifies a social tradition we find some of the best of 
our educational writing—in Dickens, in Tom Hughes, in Samuel 
Butler, in Wells, in Arnold Bennett, in John Galsworthy. Buta 
technical subject (and education has its technical side) must have 
a technical literature. This bores us so much that we will not 
take the trouble to master it. It must be confessed that the 
older universities have not set a good example. The results of 
their contempt for the science of education are stamped upon the 
higher civil service, not only at the Treasury, but in India, and 
in almost every part of the Empire. Technical books like Rollin’s 
which are out of date are dull. But technical books which touch 
the nerve of contemporary life like Maria Montessori’s book on her 
method are enthralling to those prepared to comprehend their 
significance. The penalty of shirking the grind of working at the 
science of education is lifelong indifference or being liable to fall 
a victim to the latest nostrum. 

Education as an art is part of the art of life. Education asa 
science is part of the science of life. To be true to life, to hit off 
something significant of the real self of a man or a woman, is, I 
suppose, the way by which one who writes about education may 
escape being dull. Huxley did it when he mounted to his brave, 
defiant, suddenly-leaping definition of a liberal education. But 
many worthy pedagogues have laid too much stress on Safety 
First. 

M. E. SADLER. 





EVOLUTION: A REPLY TO SIR ARTHUR 
KEITH 


THE two articles 4 in which the adequacy of the theory of evolu- 
tion as an explanation of the origin of man was called in question 
have now been answered by one in which the modern scientific 
view-point is represented by Sir Arthur Keith.? It is perhaps 
well that such a response has been evoked, since it may now be 
possible to trace the question down to its roots and examine the 
ultimate foundations of the ‘ evolutionary ’ point of view. 

Sir Arthur Keith’s explanations can hardly be said to have 
strengthened greatly the position of those who claim an animal 
descent for man, since he leaves unanswered the most vital of 
the points which were brought forward by Dr. Fleming and 
myself. He ignores altogether the proof of the real nature of 
man, which rests upon the Four Causes; neither has he ex- 
plained why it is that progressive evolution is not traceable in 
the sociological development of the human race as recorded in 
history, nor answered the three questions propounded at the end 
of my article, notably the following :— 


First, by what means can the lower produce the higher, that which is 
not self-conscious that which is self-conscious, or that which is without 
free-will that which possesses it ? 

Secondly, by what means, except through the agency of self-conscious 
intelligence, can any idea be expressed by a form or any form be united to 
matter ? 

Thirdly, . . . how a being whose will is not free could ever arrive at 
the . . . conception of the principle of free-will, or how a being which has 
no immortal principle could arrive at that of immortality. 


Until these questions, among many others, are satisfactorily 
answered, not even the beginnings of a case can be made for the 
animal descent of man. 

It is true that Sir Arthur Keith does attempt to reply to that 
which he terms the ‘argument from design’ as advanced by 


1 George H. Bonner, ‘The Case against ‘‘ Evolution,”’ Nineteenth Century 
and After, November, 1927; Dr. J. A. Fleming, ‘Truth and Error in the Doc- 
trine of ‘‘ Evolution,”’’ ibid., January, 1928. 

* Sir Arthur Keith, M.D., F.R.S., ‘Evolution and its Modern Critics,’ ibid., 
February, 1928. 
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Dr. Fleming ; but in doing so he succeeds; as will be shown, only 
in strengthening the position which he attacks. 

Sir Arthur rather overstates the case when he remarks that 
‘both Mr. Bonner and Dr. Fleming believe that the doctrine of 
evolution gives the best explanation of the state in which we now 
find the heaven above and the earth beneath.’ For, as Dr. 
Fleming has said, ‘ When, then, we trace out or see a gradual 
development of things in Nature we are entitled to use-the word 
“ evolution” to describe the process or effect, but we are not 
justified in using it, even if spelt with a capital E, as a name for 
the efficient or ultimate cause of order, adaptation or beauty,’ 
A real explanation must embrace causes and must demonstrate 
their relation to effects, and it is precisely this that evolution, in 
the generally accepted sense of the word, fails to do. 

There is one passage in Sir Arthur Keith’s essay which is of 
great significance, for it affords a glimpse of the underlying 
assumptions upon which the modern scientific view is built. 

In reply to Dr. Fleming’s postulate that ‘ To assume that we 
can explain Mind and Spirit in terms of matter is to violate the 
fundamental canons of philosophic thought,’ he says, ‘ Medical 
men, I fear, have no respect for these “‘ fundamental canons.” 
In the successful diagnosis and treatment of mental disorders they 
break them daily.’ It may be instructive to examine this state- 
ment more closely and discover what it implies. It is by means 
of thought and its expression that human beings are able to enter 
into intelligent communication with each other and are able to 
exercise reason by either inductive or deductive methods. It is 
by means of thought that the mathematician is able to calculate 
the answer to a given problem, and it is by means of thought 
that the scientist is able to formulate the results of a number of 
particular experiments and build up from them a generalisation. 
But since human beings can communicate intellectually with each 
other, since that which is mathematically demonstrated is accepted 
by all reasonable men, and since the hypotheses (however tenta- 
tive) which are the results of induction and the experimental 
method are only acceptable in so far as they appeal to the logical 
faculty in man and are considered to be the most probable which 
have yet been arrived at, it is obvious that there must be certain 
‘laws of thought ’ which give to all processes of reasoning their 
inherent validity. When these laws are broken or departed 
from the resulting conclusion is illogical, but when the laws 
are obeyed the conclusion will be true, provided the bases 
or assumptions from which the train of reasoning was begun 
are sound. 

One such law of thought is that for every effect there must be 
a sufficient reason or cause. Although states of consciousness 
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may be affected through material means, such as the action of 
drugs, yet in order to explain Mind and Spirit in terms of matter 
it will first be necessary to explain what consciousness itself is 
and demonstrate fully its relation to the brain, or, in a word, 
to answer the question ‘ How does matter produce Mind ?’ 

All real thought, whether it be termed ‘ philosophic’ or 
otherwise, is of a similar nature. When, therefore, Sir Arthur 
Keith tells us that medical men break these canons or laws of 
thought daily, we must perhaps understand that what he really 
means is that medical men, in some cases, are unaware of the 
real laws of thought, and in consequence do not always follow 
the correct method of demonstration. 

We can hardly escape the conclusion that they have some 
respect for thought and its laws (even though it is sometimes 
regarded by them as a kind of by-product of matter), since in the 
case with which we are at the moment chiefly concerned, Sir 
Arthur Keith’s own article, he would hardly have taken the 
trouble to write it, as a defence of a particular theory or view- 
point addressed to intelligent human beings, did he not cherish 
the hope, at any rate, that his evidence, or his arguments, or the 
general probability of his inferences, would prevail. 

To question seriously the validity of the laws of thought is 
therefore to put oneself outside the pale of rational inquiry. 

It is unfortunately true that prolonged and continuous 
attention to the Experimental or Inductive Method and the 
examination of phenomena is apt to render processes of real 
thought more and more difficult, until at last the consciousness 
finds it almost impossible to realise the true significance of an 
ultimate first principle or an abstract idea. This is perhaps the 
reason why scientists who have devoted a lifetime to the study 
of some particular phase of the material world do not seem 
capable of appreciating the need or the value of ultimate and 
truly satisfying explanations, but are content, and expect the 
rest of mankind also to be content, with naive and almost childish 
theories or descriptions, which leave nearly all the most important 
questions unresolved. This self-imposed isolation in a limited 
thought-world might be less harmful were its effects confined to 
the scientist himself. It might even be looked upon as a sacrifice 
which the scientist was prepared to make for the good of the 
community. But those who thus intellectually immolate them- 
selves should also be willing to be isolated from the rest of the 
intellectual community, and especially from young people, as 
they would segregate themselves if suffering from some dangerous 
and contagious disease. Whereas, at the present day, the con- 
clusions at which they arrive, by starting in most cases from 
unproven hypotheses, are widely circulated and at once incor- 
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porated in our systems of education, in total disregard of the fact 
that, if these conclusions are true, most of that which is already 
being taught must be false. The result is naturally confusion 
and dismay. 

Physical science is entitled to her hypotheses, as convenient 
pegs which will afford useful clues to the most fruitful lines of 
fresh investigation. But these should be admitted to be hypo- 
theses and should be communicated only to those whose work 


made it necessary for them to know them. They should not be * 


circulated broadcast until their truth is fully proved. The 
scientist would be the first to condemn the wholesale use of a 
drug the properties of which were imperfectly understood. 
Why, then, should a theory which, if it is false, will have results 
infinitely more disastrous than those of the most fatal of drugs be 
propounded as an established and fully proven fact ? It must of 
course be admitted that if the materialistic hypothesis were true— 
that is to say, if it had been definitely established that man is his 
physical body and nothing more—the danger of unsound educa- 
tion would be negligible, since the only criterion of the adequacy 
and rightness of a teaching would then be the degree in which it 
could enable the body to supply its wants and satisfy its desires. 
This is a hypothesis which we shall examine later. 

Sir Arthur Keith suggests that ‘ in all articles written to defend 
religion from science there is an underlying presumption that the 
modern Darwinist is impelled by an anti-religious motive,’ and 
he further states that this is not the case, but that the aim of the 
scientist is solely to help to free the human body from disease. 
But, however exalted the motive of the scientist, it is inevitable 
that teachings which postulate that man is descended from the 
lower kingdoms, that the lower produces the higher, and that 
Mind and Spirit can be explained in terms of matter should be 
anti-religious in effect, since if they were true all religion would 
be a farce. Furthermore, if man has a soul, then the assumption 
by himself that he has not, but that he should live solely for the 
sake of his body, would be a ‘ disease ’ of the soul far more devas- 
tating to his real nature than any that could attack his physical 
body. 

No one questions the sincerity of the scientist, nor his desire 
to help humanity. But the great danger is that in confining 
himself to the investigation of the phenomenal side of a single 
aspect of the universe he may lose touch with the wider world of 
thought. He may forget that, as Dr. Fleming has said, ‘in 
common life we are all philosophers,’ and may thus base upon a 
narrow and particular point of view teachings which could not 
possibly be applied to civilised life, and doctrines which he him- 
self would be the last to put into practice. Let the scientist 
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fairly face the questions: Does he live and act as if material 
things were the only reality ? Is there no pursuit of knowledge 
for its own sake on the part of scientists? If the physical 
body is all, why take the trouble to care for the aged and weak ? 
Why not put them out of their misery at once ? 

It is probable that some scientists might hesitate to follow 
Sir Arthur Keith to the extreme form of materialism which he 
has propounded, for when the consequences of the doctrine are 
examined it will be seen that the whole orientation of human life 
is involved, and that, if the materialistic hypothesis is true, most 
human occupations other than those of eating, sleeping, and 
propagating the species are sheer waste of time. 

The implications of the theory that man has an animal 
ancestry, and the basic assumptions upon which modern scientific 
materialism is built, are therefore of such vital importance to each 
individual of the human race that it is necessary, even at the risk 
of being accused of putting up another ‘ verbosely dense smoke- 
screen,’ to subject them to further scrutiny and consider how far 
they can be supported by any kind of proof. 

In my previous essay on the subject there were outlined three 
types or modifications of the theory which involves a descent of 
man from the lower animals, and which for convenience we may 
call the evolutionary theory. 

Sir Arthur Keith’s exposition of the theory belongs to the 
first class, namely, the materialistic type, which postulates 
that man is purely corporeal, a physical being and nothing 
more. 

This is perhaps the easiest of the three to deal with. It has 
at any rate the merit of being definite and, within the limits of its 
own assumptions, is moderately consistent. As expounded by 
Sir Arthur Keith it is based upon the following postulates : 

(1) That ‘it is the inherent and essential quality of living 
matter that it can both plan and execute ; unless matter is 
purposive, it cannot be alive. For modern students of 
life the “‘ thinker” and the “ thought,” the “ directing 
intelligence,” do not lie outside living matter, . . . but 
are of the essence of its constitution.’ 

(2) That the ‘ ideas ’ of man’s inventions did not exist or have 
reality before their first manifestation. 

(3) That the human soul depends entirely upon the brain, 
that it ‘ departs’ or vanishes, presumably into non-being, 
when the brain is destroyed, and is not an immaterial 
essence. 

These three postulates are intimately connected with each other— 
so intimately, in fact, that if one of them is proved to be false 
the other two also fall to the ground. Let us take them in order 
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and examine them with a view to deciding in what degree they 
are consistent with known and universally admitted facts. 

In the case of the first, if the thinker, the thought, and the 
directing intelligence do not, in some sense, lie outside living 
matter, then the smallest possible unit of living matter will 
contain some intelligence, and the totality of all living matter 
will contain all intelligence. But all matter, and therefore all 
living matter, is characterised by extension. Intelligence, there- 
fore, will also be characterised by extension, for wherever there is 
intelligence there will be matter, and wherever there is matter 
there will be extension. But it is an essential characteristic of 
intelligence to be unitive. The very term which Sir Arthur Keith 
uses, ‘ thinker,’ implies unity. Intelligence implies consciousness 
of some sort, and every consciousness, in so far as it is a conscious- 
ness, must be one and must possess a single centre. Therefore, 
since all living creatures possess some kind of consciousness or 
intelligence, even if it be only that which enables them to direct 
their nourishment into their own organism rather than into some 
other, their own particular consciousness or intelligence is that 
in virtue of which they are enabled to be the particular living 
creatures which they are. But intelligence, as we saw, must, on the 
hypothesis from which we set out, be co-extended with matter. 
The consciousness or intelligence of any living creature will there- 
fore be co-extended with the matter of its bodily organism. But 
animals and human beings can remain conscious and can exercise 
their intelligence even after some member of their physical body 
has been removed. Consciousness or intelligence therefore can 
neither be co-extended with their physical organisms nor depen- 
dent solely upon the matter of which their bodies are composed. 

To take another line of proof. If intelligence does not lie 
outside matter, then in a multicellular organism there are three 
alternatives—either it will depend upon and be contained in the 
totality of cells, or a certain group of cells, or a single cell. We 
have already seen that it does not in the higher animals depend 
upon the totality of cells. But if it depends upon a group of 
cells or a single cell, then, because of the first assumption—that 
intelligence does not lie outside matter—the intelligence which 
depends upon and is contained in the remaining cells will be of a 
different nature from that of the group of cells or the single cell 
which contains the intelligence of the animal as such. But the 
intelligence which makes the animal act as one creature must be 
unitive, and therefore must be able to relate the intelligence of 
the specialised group of cells or the single specialised cell to that 
of the other cells. But this will be impossible if intelligence is 
wholly dependent upon material extension. Hence intelligence 
cannot lie wholly within living matter. 
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Or, finally, since the essential characteristic of intelligence is 
unitiveness, and the essential characteristic of matter is multi- 
plicity of particles, intelligence cannot be dependent upon nor 
produced by matter. 

In his example of the operations of the osteoblasts Sir Arthur 
Keith neglects to discriminate between the intelligence mani- 
fested by the osteoblasts individually or collectively and that of 
the human being as a human being, nor does he distinguish the 
two species of consciousness which are thus involved. 

It may further be remarked that the hypothesis that intelli- 
gence lies wholly within living matter leaves entirely unaccounted 
for the marvellous order and arrangement which is found in that 
which is termed non-living matter, 7.e., the mineral kingdom. 

The fallacy of the whole materialistic theory lies in the fact 
that it obscures principles by loose designations, and fails entirely 
to distinguish between varieties of function. 

This is due to a misconception of what the term ‘ matter’ 
implies. When Sir Arthur Keith speaks of ‘ living matter’ he 
really means matter + energy or life + intelligence. Thus all 
living matter is in this sense threefold, because the presence of 
three distinct principles can be traced in it. The confusion arises 
because at the lower end of the scale it is comparatively difficult 
to distinguish between the three. But in the case of man the 
three principles are perfectly distinct. Man has a physical body, 
composed, as we say, of living matter, and he can produce certain 
modifications in this body—in fact, he can ‘act’ upon it. In, his 
body certain energies are observable in operation. But these are 
of different kinds or manifestations ; for the energy of thought 
produces results different from those which are produced by the 
energy of digestion. Moreover, energy, as energy, is unintelli- 
gent, and requires intelligence or mind to direct its operations if 
its action is to subserve any intended purpose. In man we can 
observe various degrees of intelligence. There is the intelligence 
which, as Sir Arthur Keith states, we see associated with all living 
matter. It is this which enables aggregates of living cells of the 
human body to be kept alive by artificial means when the body 
from which they originally were taken has disintegrated. There 
is also the natural intelligence, which man possesses in common 
with the animals, which looks after such processes as digestion, 
normally in an efficient manner, without the need for any con- 
scious attention to them. But neither of these is the intelligence 
which makes man man—that is, a thinking intelligent being, 
with a single unitive centre of self-consciousness which enables 
him to relate abstract ideas to each other, to make the intellectual 
affirmation ‘I am,’ and to employ living and non-living matter 
for his own purposes by artificial means. 
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Moreover, the difference between the ‘ natural’ intelligence 
and the human intelligence is one of kind, and not merely of 
degree or quantity. It would be impossible to express in terms of 
the intelligence of osteoblasts the intelligence of an osteopath, 

If, then, there are these different degrees of intelligence, these 
different manifestations of energy, and also the different varieties 
of ‘ matter ’ which we find in the world, such as animal, vegetable, 
and mineral, it is useless for the purposes of investigation, and 
exceedingly unscientific, to heap them all together under the one 
term ‘living matter’ and thence assume that, because in the 
lowest forms of living matter it is difficult to distinguish the direct- 
ing intelligence from the material which it directs or arranges, 
this is in all cases impossible. In the cases in which man mani- 
pulates matter and directs energy for the purpose of producing 
artificial objects we know that he is enabled to do this only 
through the exercise of intelligence. Nor is his intelligence con- ° 
tained in or in any way dependent upon the matter which he 
manipulates or the energy which he directs. It is therefore neither 
logical nor justifiable to assume that the intelligence and intelli- 
gences the operations of which are to be detected in the living 
and non-living creatures and substances of the world of Nature 
are wholly contained in their material bodies. Still less can we 
make such an assumption of the intelligence which gives order 
and relation to the operations of Nature as a whole. 

Furthermore, if there are different aspects or manifestations 
of matter, energy and intelligence, and in each of these different 
manifestations we recognise something which we call in the one case 
matter, in the second energy, and in the third intelligence, there 
must be some common unity which is neither dependent for its 
reality on any particular manifestation nor upon the totality of 
its manifestations. There must therefore be principles of matter, 
of energy or force, and of intelligence which are independent of 
any of their manifestations. 

We shall return later to the reality of first principles such as 
these ; at present all that is necessary is to show the confusion of 
thought to which the neglect to distinguish between the prin- 
ciples inevitably leads. 

In every existing thing there is something which corresponds 
to the principle of matter, something which corresponds to the 
principle of energy, and something which is either intelligent or 
gives evidence of the action of intelligence. 

We may now pass on to Sir Arthur’s second main thesis— 
namely, that the ‘ideas’ of man’s inventions did not exist or 
have reality before their first manifestations. It is necessary first 
of all to be quite clear on what we mean by the word ‘ idea.’ If 
there is such a reality as Truth (there would not be, of course, 
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upon the materialistic hypothesis, but if there is), then it must be 
independent of any human conception or cognisance of it, beyond 
time and space, and eternal. Such a reality might appropriately 
be called a Divine Idea. Again, if there is such a principle as 
Order, subsisting apart and exempt from all manifested examples 
of order and all collections of particular things in ordered arrange- 
ment, this also might be termed a Divine Idea. If these Ideas are 
not realities, how is it that the human consciousness can form 
conceptions of them? How is it that it can recognise certain 
things as true or beautiful? If mind is born of matter, whose 
was the first material mind which formulated the conception of 
an abstract idea? If the lower produces the higher, how did 
the idea of a God arise in human consciousness—for such an idea 
implies a perfection which man has not yet reached and one of 
which the human mind cannot have had experience, since on the 
materialistic hypothesis it is derived solely from things lower than 
itself ? 

But the human consciousness has these ideas, and since 
Divine Ideas and real first principles must, if they exist or subsist 
at all, be eternal, there is something of the eternal in the human 
consciousness. Thus there are Divine Ideas, such as of Life, 
of Intellect itself; and of Matter as a principle. Matter only 
becomes visible when united with some kind of form, but unless 
Form and Matter are regarded as real principles subsisting in a 
causal sense prior to all manifestation, then the universe and all 
that it contains must have come from nothing, which is un- 
scientific. 

Replying to this argument—namely, that because the ideas 
are eternal man must have subsisted, as a principle in the spiritual 
world, from all eternity—Sir Arthur says: ‘The “ ideas” of 
man’s inventions have an equal claim to a past eternity.’ Leaving 
aside the question as to what is meant by a ‘ past’ eternity—a 
phrase which would seem to indicate that eternity is measured 
in terms of time—we shall see that the real ideas which enable men 
to produce artificial works ave eternal and that the things which 
we speak of in common usage as the ‘ ideas’ of a watch, a cathedral 
and the rest, are derived from these real ideas and are simply 
applications and combinations of eteznal principles to the needs 
of physical life. Strictly speaking, of course, a watch or time- 
keeper is not an idea, but a ‘ type’ dependent upon and derived 
from a combination of real ideas in the human consciousness, 
just as in the natural world the types of various genera and 
species depend upon and are included by the idea of ‘ animal.’ 
But the main point is that unless the human mind had eternal 
ideas it could never produce artificial objects. 

Sir Arthur attempts to dispose of the ‘ argument from design ’ 











by pointing out that the watch ‘ has evolved, has had a history,’ 
This is so typical of the point of view of modern physical science 
that it deserves to be examined in detail. If we confine our 
attention solely to the plane of results, effects, and physical 
manifestation, we see an ascending series of watches (just as later 
on Sir Arthur Keith refers to an ascending series of brains). The 
series of watches begins, let us say, at the small pocket-clock of 
the fifteenth century. Thus we trace the ‘evolution’ of the 
watch towards perfection. But in order to explain these phe- 
nomena we must answer the following questions : Could the first 
pocket-clock have been produced without the action of human 
intelligence ? Could any human intelligence have devised a 
finger-clock of any sort without employing such ideas as order, 
arrangement, rotation, and finally time itself ? 

These are also the pertinent questions which, pari passu, must 
be answered in the case of the ‘evolution’ of man. It is not 
enough to assert dogmatically that the lower does produce the 
higher : it must be demonstrated how this can be so. 

If the human intelligence had not, before the construction of 
any particular watch or time-keeper, an ‘ idea’ of time, it could 
never have sought to produce an artificial means for the recording 
of the passage of empiric time. The construction of watches is 
but one example of the application of these eternal ideas. All the 
water-clocks, sundials, and other devices which have been pro- 
duced since the beginning of history, and indeed all human inven- 
tions of whatsoever kind, result from the conscious possession and 
application of eternal ideas. 

To say, therefore, that the watch ‘evolves’ is merely to 
describe the emergence of more and more perfect types, through 
the action of human intelligences, upon the plane of manifesta- 
tion. The potentiality of making a watch has pre-subsisted from 
all eternity in the human intelligence. 

Confusion sometimes arises in the use of the terms ‘ creation’ 
and ‘evolution.’ Creation, philosophically speaking, is a term 
which ought not to be applied to anything in the world of physical 
manifestation, for it implies relative instantaneousness, and 
therefore is only applicable in the realms of mind. When an 
artist ‘ creates,’ the real creative activity goes on in his mind. 
When the actual object is produced, evolution, in the strict sense, 
comes in—the evolution or unfolding of the type in the material 
in the case of the individual object ; or in the more generally 
accepted use of the term, and that in which, as Sir Arthur Keith 
has remarked, it is exclusively used by modern scientists, the 
gradual perfecting of the manifested object or organism through a 
long series of types. 

Thus in the creation of the world. The cosmos as an Idea ora 
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Thought is created, but each universe ‘evolves’ until it is a 

reflection of the Divine Idea. Man, however, is a Divine 
Idea distinct from that of the cosmos, a microcosm of the macro- 
cosm, but endowed also with a spark of the Divine Mind. There- 
fore it is in virtue of the Idea which man represents that he is 
superior to, and is not produced by, the lower kingdoms, for he 
was created in the image of God. 

To return for a moment to the osteoblasts. Sir Arthur brings 
in, in support of his point of view, the fact that osteoblasts in 
their operations in the human thigh-bone exhibit a species of 
intelligence, and he goes on to say : 

We have never occasion to make any distinction between ‘ planner’ 

and ‘ doer,’ as Dr. Paley thought necessary to achieve that kind of result 
known as ‘ design,’ and as Mr. Bonner and Dr. Fleming still think neces- 
sary. If a watch were a living thing, as the human thigh-bone is, then it 
would be found that watchmaker and watch were one. There is no duality 
of function in living matter. (The italics are mine.) 
This is a very remarkable statement. In the first place, a human 
thigh-bone is not a human being, and, therefore, as a whole human 
body is composed of living matter, then, if the analogy of watch- 
maker and watch holds good, that which makes the body is the 
body. But this is contradicted by what Sir Arthur says a few 
lines before the passage just quoted, where he states that the 
osteoblasts ‘are normally under government, being controlled 
in their activities in several ways, particularly by substances which 
reach them from other parts of the body—substances now named 
“hormones.” We know that at times they [the osteoblasts] 
become rebellious, turning malignant and destructive.’ 

If the osteoblast is both planner and doer, if there is no duality 
of function in living matter, why should the osteoblast require to 
receive its directions from the hormone? Again, why should it 
at times become malignant and destructive? Finally, what is 
it that enables the osteoblast to decide whether it shall build up a 
human thigh-bone or the jaw-bone of an ass ? 

The intelligence of the osteoblast is not the intelligence of the 
human being. If there is no duality of function in living matter, 
it ought to be shown how the totality of matter in a human body 
constitutes its intelligence. But this, even with the assistance 
of the most active and intelligent osteoblasts, will be found a 


, difficult task. 


The argument from design is therefore strengthened rather 
than weakened by the examples of the watch and the osteoblast, 
since neither could a watch appear to ‘ evolve ’ without the action 
of human intelligence, nor could the operations of the osteoblasts 
be co-ordinated and related to the other functional activities of 
the human organism without some central directing intelligence, 
Vor, CIII—No. 613 cc 
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We are thus led to Sir Arthur’s third postulate, that the centre of 
intelligence, which we may call the soul, is entirely dependent upon 
the physical brain and is destroyed when the brain disintegrates, 

Sir Arthur is rather less definite in his remarks upon the soul 
than in his description of the osteoblasts. ‘ Medical men,’ ‘he 
says, ‘ regard the human soul as the inward response and outward 
manifestation which is given by every living human brain.’ But 
inward to what ? The brain, we know, is material. Is, therefore, 
this ‘ response’ something which happens inside the material ? 
If so, how can it be an outward manifestation at the same time ? 
It would seem that further light is required upon this matter, 
Again, he says, ‘the soul lives only as long as it transforms 
energy, and he is a bold physicist who now asserts that energy is 
not material in its ultimate constitution. When the supply of 
energy is withdrawn from living matter its ‘‘ soul” departs just 
as certainly as the red glow vanishes from the electric radiator 
when its switch is turned off.’ 

But if energy is material (as is here implied), then the soul 
lives only so long as it transforms material. But it requires 
energy to transform material, and energy is material. Therefore 
material transforms material, which is absurd, for the material 
or matter in any given relation (as distinct from the energy) is 
that which is acted upon; and if the soul itself were material, 
this would mean that it would be incapable of transforming energy. 
This reductio ad absurdum is given merely as another example of 
what follows from neglecting to distinguish between the operations 
of the principles of intelligence, energy and matter, in any subject 
of inquiry. 

Again, Sir Arthur speaks of the energy being ‘ withdrawn.’ 
The question then arises, What is the agency which withdraws 
it? It cannot be the soul itself according to this hypothesis, 
because the soul ceases to be when the energy is withdrawn. 
What, then, is the cause of this ‘ withdrawing ’ of energy? It 
must either happen by ‘ chance’ or be the result of the action of 
some kind of intelligence. But to explain things by ‘ chance’ is 
not scientific. Therefore some kind of intelligence, whether that 
of the soul itself or some other principle, subsists prior to the 
soul’s manifestation through a physical brain. 

Sir Arthur Keith, in answering the argument that because the 
animating principle of a human body is gone at death it must 
therefore be of an immaterial nature, says ‘ in its disruption after 
death the human body is in no wise peculiar; death and cor- 
ruption overtake all forms of living matter.’ And he goes on to 
point out that in one sense the cabbage, the amceba, the typhoid 
bacillus, and every microscopic corpuscle of the heart has a soul. 

Now although it may be legitimate, although perhaps con- 
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fusing, to use the term ‘soul’ of the formative principle of any 
particular aggregation of matter, considered as a single unity, yet 
when different particles of matter are incorporated in a single 
organism, the word ‘ soul,’ if it is to mean anything intelligible, 
must be applied to that principle which makes the particular 
organism, whether a cabbage, an amceba or a human being, the 
particular thing which it is and which co-ordinates all its func- 
tional operations and the operations of the ‘ intelligences ’ which 
are associated with its separate particles. But the soul of man 
has free-will and self-conscious intelligence involving the capacity 
to relate abstract ideas, and is therefore a soul of an entirely 
different order from that of the cabbage. 

Leaving aside the problem as to how this self-conscious 
intelligence is produced, the questions which must be answered 
are these : What happens to it at death ? Where does that which 
in life was enabled to say ‘I am’ go to? What is the change 
that occurs when a human body is deserted by its intelligence ? 
Can this change be explained entirely in material terms? If so, 
a highly specialised form of energy has entirely disappeared. 
What is the agency which before death held the body together 
and retained a seat of self-consciousness in that body although 
its material particles were even then in a state of constant flux, 
but which now permits the body to disintegrate ? If it is purely 
material, how is it that when the body was ‘ alive ’ it could remain 
a centre or seat of self-consciousness although the material 
particles of this seat of self-consciousness were continually 
changing ? 

The above are but a few of the contradictions which the 
materialistic position involves. There are numerous others into 
which there is no time now to enter. These, however, are among 
the basic principles involved. 

When the bases of this standpoint are examined and their 
logical consequences are impartially faced, its extreme incon- 
sistency is at once apparent. When we follow the materialist 
along the path which leads from his conclusions to the assump- 
tions upon which they rest, we find him ensconced in a swaying 
and precarious citadel, its foundation built upon a confusion of 
principles, and its crumbling walls adorned with logical non- 
sequiturs. 

It is because materialism is one of the bases upon which rests 
the theory that man is descended from the animals that it has 
been examined here at such length. Let us now compare the two 
theories of the origin of man and their implications. 

If there is nothing real but matter, if the lower produces the 
higher, and if man is descended from the animals, then the 


following consequences inevitably follow : 
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(x) All things will spring from matter, and from matter only 
will pass by some unexplained means to a high state of 
organisation, and will then, by equally unexplainable 
means, disintegrate and relapse into simple forms of matter 
again. 

(2) The soul of man will be material, produced by matter out 
of matter, but, having been produced, will ‘ vanish’ at 
length into nothingness. 

(3) There will be no ultimate standards, no Absolute Truth, 
Beauty, or Goodness, for all these will be in a process of 
‘becoming’ or evolving out of matter, or else will be 
merely the vain imaginings of materialistic minds. 

(4) Religion, philosophy, morality, self-sacrifice, immortality, 
will be so many farcical delusions cherished, though vainly, 
by human intelligences in order to blind themselves to the 
abysmal horror of reality. 

(5) The Divine itself will be either an unreal imagining of 
human minds, or it will be not yet a Reality, but will be 
produced in the future by the process of evolution. 

Against these and similar results of the materialistic position the 
human intelligence rises in revolt, yet they are implied in the 
very structure of the theory that the lower produces the higher ; 
and since the human mind is naturally logical their effects will 
enter into the consciousness of all those who hold this theory. 

Opposite to these let us place the results which follow from 

the recognition of the true nature of the human soul. It is 
strange that Sir Arthur Keith should have referred to this view 
of the soul and the results which follow from it as ‘ novel,’ since 
it has been expounded at length by many great philosophers 
throughout all the ages, and is implied in the doctrines of all 
the greatest religions which have influenced mankind. In brief 
it is as follows : 

(1) That there is one First Principle of all things, Absolute, 
Infinite and Eternal, and that, since Intelligence is one of 
His attributes, He creates the Cosmos in accordance with 
certain Divine Ideas. 

(2) That Man, or the Human Soul, is a special creation in the 
sense that the Divine Idea of Man is distinct from the 
Divine Idea of the Cosmos. 

(3) That these Divine Ideas which subsist in the noumenal 
world (or in the Mind of God) as eternal realities are per- 
petually unfolded in manifestation under the conditions 
of time and space. For example, the idea of a universe is 
unfolded through various stages from the nebula onwards 
until on any one particular globe which has become habit- 
able the various plants and animals appear in their succes- 
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sive order, the lower types preceding the higher. But 
since certain demarcations, such as of genera and species, 
remain fixed, the limits of these must have been com- 
prehended or contained in some manner in the Idea itself. 

(4) That the soul of man ‘ descends’ into the phenomenal 
world for the purpose of unfolding, or evolving in the 
strict sense, its inherent powers, and that since it has 
within itself the Divine Ideas of Beauty, Truth, and 
Goodness, it can become conscious of these by recognising 
their expressions in the world around it. 

(5) That it has therefore powers which transcend anything 
which belongs solely to the animal kingdoms and hence 
could not have been produced by them, and that, though 
each creature of these kingdoms may be said in a certain 
sense to possess a ‘ soul,’ the principle which distinguishes 
the human soul from these others is that each individual 
human soul is self-conscious and possessed of free-will, and 
hence is capable either of becoming identified with matter 
or of voluntarily directing its consciousness towards that 
which is above and thus actualising its inherent poten- 
tialities by coming to know the true nature of God, of the 
Cosmos, and of itself. 

It is in fact a ‘living ’ soul—that is, ever-living or 
immortal—for that which is truly self-conscious cannot die. 

The main question with regard to the evolutionary explana- 
tion is whether or not it can be regarded as scientific. That which 
is scientific ought to be capable of demonstration. 

Among the principal human criteria by which theories and 
demonstrations are to be judged are the following : Observation, 
Experience, Tradition, Reason, and Intuition. 

If Evolution, in the ordinary sense of the word, involving an 
animal ancestry of man, were verified by Observation, there ought 
to be some definitely proven instance or instances of an animal 
turning into a man. 

If Evolution were verified by Experience, there ought to be in 
human experience some instance of the higher being produced by 
the lower, so demonstrable that the action of all the causes was 
fully known. 

If Evolution were in accordance with Tradition, it ought to 
be possible to trace in history a progressive and gradual advance 
towards perfection on the part of the whole human race in all 
departments of human activity. 

If Evolution is to be acceptable to Reason, then the exact 
means and processes whereby matter produces mind must be 
proved and demonstrated. 

As for Intuition, the fact that the inevitable consequences of 
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the Evolutionary Theory are materialism and atheism speaks for 
itself, while the quest for Infinity and the human soul’s intuitive 
consciousness of its own immortality are both inconsistent with 
such a theory. 

The question is not academic, but of the most vital importance 
to every human being. Sir Arthur Keith has suggested that 
those who criticise the animal origin of man are fighting a rear- 
guard action. It may well be that the materialism which is now 
being incorporated wholesale into our educational systems will 
give a few years longer of life to the doctrine of animal descent. 

But magna est veritas et prevalebit. The soul of man is either 
immortal or it is not. If it is, then not for long will humanity 
be satisfied with the dry bones of partitive and unsubstantiated 
theory, but will cry out for the living waters of truth. That 
which is true can be demonstrated. Beauty is not a name and a 
phantom, nor Truth a mere metaphysical abstraction. In the 
not distant future humanity will awake to the disaster which is 
threatened, not only to the spiritual life, but to the collective 
happiness and prosperity, of mankind, when the specious but 
unsound dogmas of materialism are accepted and acted upon 
without question. Then will arise a demand for real proof, a 
proof which will explain the differences between humanity and 
the animals as well as the similarities. 


GEORGE H. BONNER. 
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THE BRITISH TREATMENT OF NAPOLEON 
AT ST. HELENA 


IN every country of the world the belief prevails that when 
Napoleon was in our power he was subjected to barbarity. We 
ourselves are zealous propagators of this libel. The fact is 
that we gave an example to the world of generosity and con- 
sideration towards a fallen, but still dangerous, enemy. But 
no nation, not even our own, is prepared to accept the truth in 
this matter, and the result is the continuance of ideas derogatory 
to our good name, and hurtful to our relations with other Powers. 
The legend that we behaved cruelly to Napoleon at St. Helena 
still severs us from France and remains an obstacle to the peace 
of the world. Some remarks on this subject in two recent books, 
Napoleon, by Emil Ludwig, and Napoleon the Man, by McNair 
Wilson, are the occasion of this essay. 

The story begins with the entry of the Allies into Paris on 
March 31, 1814, and Napoleon’s abdication a few days later. What 
was to be done with him? There was talk of St. Helena, Corsica, 
Corfu, Elba. Napoleon himself desired ‘an asylum in England,’ 
the only country which offered ‘ the quality of security ’—that 
is, safety from assassination. But the Allies distrusted English 
magnanimity towards a fallen foe. At the instance of the Czar 
Alexander Elba was chosen. By the Treaty of Fontainebleau 
it was provided that ‘ Their Majesties the Emperor Napoleon and 
the Empress Marie Louise shall retain their titles and rank,’ and 
that ‘ the island of Elba, which the Emperor Napoleon has chosen 
as his place of residence, shall form during his life a separate 
principality, which he shall possess in full sovereignty and 
property.’ Napoleon was to receive from the French Govern- 
ment an annuity of 2,000,000 francs (80,000/.), and there were 
provisions in favour of the members of his family. 

The Treaty was signed by the representatives of Austria, 
Russia, Prussia, and of Napoleon. It was acceded to by the 
Provisional Government of France, and, a few weeks later, by 
Louis XVIII., who declared that ‘ the clauses with which France 
is charged will be faithfully executed.’ On behalf of England 
the Prince Regent accepted the stipulations with regard to the 
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sovereignty of Elba, but declined participation in any other part 
of the Treaty. 

All the Powers dishonoured their signatures, except England, 
Not a penny was paid by France. Lord Castlereagh protested 
to Talleyrand, but without effect. Commissioners representing 
Austria, Russia, Prussia, and England escorted Napoleon to 
Fréjus, where he was to embark for Elba. A French brig had 
been provided to take him to the island, but Napoleon feared for 
his life on a French ship. He succeeded in inducing Sir Neil 
Campbell, the British Commissioner, to obtain for him a passage 
in a British warship. When he stepped on board he said that 
then forthe first time he felt safe. ‘ The English,’ he declared, 
“were indeed noble and generous enemies.’ Josephine at 
Malmaison was at this time telling the Duke of Northumberland 
that the English were the only people generous enough to speak 
respectfully of the fallen man. An Elban wrote in his diary of 
the English visitors: ‘ What is uniform among the English, to 
whatever class they belong, is praise of the Emperor, and really 
they seem to rival each other in their expressions of eulogy.’ 

This English appreciation of the greatness of their antagonist 
and typically English consideration for the fallen, were regarded 
as evidence of perfidy towards England’s Allies. The transport 
of Napoleon in a British warship was looked upon with suspicion. 
When, in the following spring, Napoleon succeeded in evading 
the British ship on guard at Elba and landed on the coast of 
France, it was widely believed that he did so with the connivance 
of England. 

After Waterloo the Provisional Government of France 
requested an armistice. The reply of the Czar of Russia and the 
King of Prussia was that a necessary preliminary was the execu- 
tion of Napoleon. Bliicher, advancing on Paris, declared that 
he would have no dealings with the Provisional Government 
unless Napoleon was delivered up to him, dead or alive. Welling- 
ton protested vigorously. He advised Bliicher, as an old friend, 
to have nothing to do with ‘so foul a transaction.’ His reward 
was to be accused by the Prussians of a hypocritical pretence of 
humanity as a cloak for his desire to keep alive the man whose 
career had resulted in an extension of the power of England. 
Ignoring Wellington, the Prussians made for Malmaison, whither 
Napoleon had fied, but he left in the evening a few hours before 
his enemies arrived, thus escaping an ignominious death. 

Arrived at Rochefort, Napoleon learned that orders for his 
arrest had been received from the French Government. He 
took refuge on a British warship at 3 a.m. of July 15, just in time 
to escape. He would willingly have accepted for his destination 

2 Houssaye, 1815, speaks of the absurdity of the idea. 
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St. Helena or any other British possession, for, as he said, he 
knew that his life was safe with the British, and he believed that, 
unless surrounded by British guards, he ‘w<uld be assassinated 
wherever he might be. He was convinced that the emissaries 
of the Great Powers—France, Prussia, Russia, Austria—would 
find him and kill him, even in the United States. 

Once safe in the care of the nation whom he described as 
‘the most generous of my enemies,’ Napoleon began the policy 
of protest. He demanded a home in England, ‘ a country house 
in the centre of the island. Place a Commissioner about me to 
examine my correspondence and to report my actions, and if the 
Prince Regent should require my parole, perhaps I would give it.’ 
This proposal has never received support from any respectable 
authority. As Lord Rosebery remarks, ‘ Napoleon in England 
would have been a danger to the Government both of France 
and of Britain. On the continent of Europe he could only have 
lived in a fortress. The selection of St. Helena,’ he concludes, 
‘can fairly be justified.’ ? 

St. Helena was an ideal spot for the detention of the most 
tremgndous personality in the world. It was in the southern 
hemisphere, far from land, easily watched by sea, the only place 
from which neutral vessels could be excluded without material 
inconvenience. At Longwood a circuit of twelve miles could be 
given for exercise. Nowhere else could Napoleon have had so 
much freedom. 

By the Convention of August 2, 1815, the Allies—Prussia, 
Russia, Austria—agreed that ‘ Napoleon Buonaparte’ (the title 
of Emperor was no longer given) was ‘ considered as their prisoner. 
His custody is especially intrusted to the British Government.’ 
Commissioners were to be sent to St. Helena by Russia, Austria, 
and France, ‘ who, without being responsible for the custody of 
Napoleon Buonaparte, will assure themselves of his presence.’ 
The Commissioners duly arrived at St. Helena, but not one of 
them achieved the object for which the Convention said they 
were sent. None of them ever saw Napoleon, and thus assured 
themselves of his presence. He refused to receive them, alleging 
that he was not the prisoner of the Powers, nor a prisoner at all. 

In spite of their failure to achieve the ostensible object of their 
visit, the Commissioners remained for some time on the island. 
Their presence was a guarantee of the continuance of the anti- 
Napoleonic Alliance, and it calmed the fears widely felt of a 
Tepetition of the treachery that was supposed to have been 
perpetrated by the naval Power at Elba. The Commissioners 
came, and they remained, to watch England. When there 
appeared to be no longer any reason to fear the English admiration 

* Napoleon : the Last Phase. 
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of Napoleon, and generosity to a fallen enemy, the Austrian 
Commissioner left on July 11, 1818, and the Russian Commissioner 
on May 3, 1820. The French Commissioner remained to the end, 

Pending the arrival of Sir Hudson Lowe the responsibility 
for the detention of Napoleon at St. Helena rested with Sir 
George Cockburn, who was in command of the Naval Squadron, 
The East India Company’s Governor was Colonel Wilks, a man 
much liked and respected. 

Wilks suggested that Napoleon should reside at Longwood, 
which had been for thirty years the official residence of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and was then in the occupation of that 
official, Lieut.-Colonel Skelton, with his family. To accommodate 
Napoleon and his large retinue considerable additions were hastily 
made to the house. When finished Longwood contained thirty- 
six rooms. Napoleon’s apartments consisted of a bedroom, 
15 feet by 14 feet 6 inches; a study, 15 feet 1 inch by 14 feet 
8 inches ; a dining-room, 22 feet 7 inches by 15 feet 1 inch; a 
library, 19 feet 6 inches by 14 feet 9 inches; a drawing-room, 
24 feet 3 inches by 15 feet I inch; and a billiard-room, 24 feet 
6 inches by 17 feet 6inches. These figures are from measurements 
taken by Sir Graham Balfour and myself, when we visited Long 
wood in February 1914.° 

The bedroom and study were small, but Napoleon’s bedroom 
at Malmaison, though slightly larger, was narrower, and the 
rooms he built for himself at San Martino, Elba, were much 
smaller, only 14 feet-by 11 feet each. Napoleon liked small 
rooms, in which he could obtain, with a big fire and closed 
windows, the hot, stuffy atmosphere which he enjoyed. 

Materials were sent from England for building a large house, 
but its erection was delayed by Napoleon’s emphatic assertion 
that he would not leave Longwood. When, in spite of his 
Objections, a substantial house was ready for him, with spacious 
and lofty rooms, he was too ill to occupy it. It would have been 
completed much earlier but for his obstruction. The furniture 
and stores placed in New Longwood cost 11,600/.4 

It is impossible to expose, within a moderate compass, all 
the errors of those who ignore Forsyth’s defence of Sir Hudson 
Lowe and rely upon the publications of O’Meara, Las Cases, 
Antommarchi, and Montholon, who are admitted by all who are 
acquainted with their works to be fabricators and falsifiers. We 

* Lord Rosebery says that Longwood was ‘a collection of huts which had 
been constructed as a cattle-shed. The lord of so many palaces was now con- 
fined to two small rooms of equal size, about 14 feet by 12.’ The description in 
Herr Ludwig’s book, Napoleon, is even more fallacious. 

* A St. Helena Who’s Who, by Dr. Arnold Chaplin, M.D. ‘ The Government,’ 


says Chaplin, ‘ spared no expense in their endeavours to fit up the house in 4 
style_worthy of the position of Napoleon.’ 
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will consider some of the major complaints—with regard to the 
climate and scenery of the Longwood plateau, the limits, the 
provisions, and the title. 

Before the name of Napoleon had become connected with 
the island Secretary Brooke (afterwards Acting-Governor for a 
time) wrote: ‘The temperature and salubrity of the climate are 
not exceeded in any part of the world.’ Governor Beatson 
wrote: ‘The climate of St. Helena is perhaps the mildest and 
the most salubrious in the world, and is remarkably congenial to 
the human feelings.” The Duke of Wellington (then Sir Arthur 
Wellesley) visited St. Helena in 1805, and wrote to a friend: 
‘ The interior of the island is beautiful, and the climate apparently 
the most healthy that I have ever lived in.’ 

But Lord Rosebery speaks of ‘ the malignity of the climate.’ 
And Herr Ludwig says that ‘ whoever lands at St. Helena, is 
treading the road of death. . . . On this island no one reaches 
the age of sixty, and very few live to be fifty ; the climate is 
deadly.’ Longwood was ‘selected by England as the region in 
which the sick foe can most certainly be killed.’ 

Later writers confirm the pre-Napoleonic statements. Mellis, 
in his elaborate work St. Helena, a Physical, Historical and 
Topographical Description of the Island, says, writing in 1872: 
‘In excellence of climate, St. Helena is perhaps without an 
equal. .. . Throughout the year bright sunshine, clear skies, 
gentle breezes, and deep blue seas all combine to make it one of 
the most charming spots to be found.’ 

In 1900 Governor Sterndale reports that Longwood is the 
healthiest part of the island, troops being cured of their ailments 
by a sojourn in that region. (This occurred to the regiments 
which were sent up to Longwood from the coast during the 
tesidence of Napoleon.) Governor Gallwey, in his report of 
1908, after remarking that there had been only two deaths in 
the year in the Longwood district out of a population of about 
430 persons, the ages of the deceased being seventy-two and 
ninety-five, says: ‘ The Colonial Surgeon, Dr. Arnold, hazards 
the opinion, which I too share, that, taking it all round, there 
exists no healthier spot than Longwood on the face of the earth.’ 

Statistics prove the remarkable healthiness of St. Helena, the 
death rate being among the lowest in the world. The average 
forthe five years 1906-1910 was 9-6, the lowest rate in England 
during that period being 14-5 in 1909—the year in which St. 
Helena had a rate of 6-4. 

The scenery, like the climate, deteriorated under the influence 
of Napoleon. Lord Rosebery says the island was a ‘ barren 
rock.’ Charles Darwin landed at St. Helena on July 8, 1836, 
on his way home from his voyage on H.M.S. Beagle. He lodged 
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at Hutt’s Gate, near Longwood. He speaks of the ‘ singularly 
bright green pasture . . . a vegetation possessing a character 
decidedly British.’ He noticed ‘the English, or rather Welsh, 
character of the scenery.’ Mellis also was reminded of Wales, 
‘Island mutton,’ he says, ‘is exceedingly good, and much 
resembles Welsh mutton both in appearance and flavour.’ He 
says that the Longwood plain is attractive, through the ‘ lovely 
and picturesque mountain scenery of its neighbourhood.’ As 
for the barrenness, Brooke, writing before Napoleon’s arrival, 
says : ‘ The mimosa of New South Wales, the pine of the North, 
and the bamboo of India seem to outvie each other in the luxuri- 
ance of their growth. From a garden of no greater extent than 
three acres of ground, twenty-four thousand dozen apples of a 
large size were gathered in one season, besides peaches, guavas, 
grapes, and figs in abundance.’ Mr. Deason, the farmer at 
Longwood, told me in 1914 that he obtained two good crops of 
potatoes every year. 

The climate, then, is one of the best in the world, the scenery 
is Welsh, the soil remarkably fertile. 

On the Longwood plateau Napoleon had a circuit of twelve 
miles for exercise. He could wander further, over the whole of 
the island, with a British officer in attendance. 

Twenty years later the Duke of Wellington said that if he 
had been Governor he would have ‘insisted upon Napoleon 
showing himself to an English officer every night and morning, 
for the rest of the time let him go wherever he pleased.’ He 
did not know that this proposal had been made and that Napoleon 
had disdained to reply to it. Soon after his arrival at Longwood 
he gave up rides and drives, remaining all day in the precincts of 
the house. At Elba also, though he could wander all over the 
island, he gave up excursions after the novelty had worn off. He 
did not desire a larger range at St. Helena, nor would he ever 
consent to show himself to his guardians. 

The charge of meanness in the supply of provisions is itself 
one of the meanest of all the Longwood falsehoods. Taking 
some of the chief items, we find that for each of the principals 
(excluding children) one fowl per day was provided. Three 
pounds of butcher’s meat per head was supplied each day, 
for principals and attendants. Turkeys, geese, ducks, hams, 
roasting pigs (one every two days) were also provided from a 
fattening farm, established for the exclusive use of Napoleon and 
his followers. The hospital authorities complained that they 
could not get milk for their patients, owing to the demands of 
Longwood. The supply of wine was, for the principals, one 
bottle and a half of claret and one bottle and a half of dessert 
wine per head per day. The quantities were so extravagant 
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‘that Montholon was driven to protest. The six-shilling claret 
was used for cooking, and the unopened cases of champagne 
accumulated. The supplies could not be consumed, and the 
result was peculation on the part of the purveyors, waste on 
the part of the cooks, and thieving by all who had the oppor- 
tunity. 

With regard to the withholding of the title of Emperor, it 
should be remembered that England alone of the Powers never 
made peace with Napoleon, and never gave him the title of 
Emperor. He was regarded by all as a usurper of the position 
which none should occupy who was not of royal blood, but 
England alone had been in a position to defy the ruler of the 
rest of Europe. After the return from Elba the title was denied 
by all the Allies. In their instructions to the Commissioners 
sent to St. Helena the French, Russian, and Austrian Govern- 
ments spoke of the captive as ‘ Bonaparte’ or ‘ Napoleon 
Bonaparte.’ At the Congress of Aix-la-~Chapelle the Protocol of 
November 31, 1818, accepted by all the Powers, described their 
former antagonist as ‘ Napoleon Bonaparte.’ 

Napoleon himself admitted in conversation with Sir Pulteney 
Malcolm at Longwood that he could not expect to be styled 
Emperor. The Austrian and Russian Commissioners both 
reported this admission to their Governments. If England had 
insisted upon giving the title for the first time, just when it had 
been abdicated, and in spite of Napoleon’s own admission that 
he could not claim it, her Allies would have accused her of im- 
perilling the anti-Napoleonic Alliance. Perfidious Albion would 
have been charged with repeating the treachery at Elba. 

On the other hand, the designation ‘General Bonaparte,’ 
given by England, was an insult. It may have seemed more 
polite than the ‘ Napoleon Bonaparte,’ which was all that the other 
Powers would allow, but it was in fact, as Napoleon complained, 
‘a slap in the face.’ Sir Hudson Lowe on his own initiative 
abandoned ‘ General Bonaparte ’ for ‘ Napoleon Bonaparte.’ 

Neither for this nor for any of his other acts of conciliation 
and consideration has Sir Hudson Lowe been given the credit 
that was his due. No man has been more unjustly maligned 
than this upright, kindly, and long-suffering official. He was 
attacked by Napoleon in much the same terms that he had used 
in denouncing Sir Neil Campbell at Elba and Sir George Cockburn 
at St. Helena. 

Among other charges Napoleon accused Lowe of intending to 
poison him. Surgeon O’Meara, having accepted the bribes of 
Napoleon, asserted that Sir Hudson Lowe had incited him to 
bring about the death of the great man. For that calumny 
O’Meara was dismissed the Navy. But Herr Ludwig accepts the 
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statement. He says: ‘ Lowe is continually on the look-out for 
new ways of mortifying his prisoner. . . . “‘ Throw away that 
coffee,” says the Emperor after one of these interviews; “ the 
man was near it.” From the first Lowe does his utmost to 
shorten Napoleon’s life.’ 

The incident referred to occurred at ‘ The Briars,’ before the 
arrival of Sir Hudson Lowe. Sir George Cockburn was the 
alleged poisoner. Sir Hudson Lowe sent up to Longwood a 
box of superior coffee, which he had just received ; it was better 
than anything he had in his own house. ‘ Take this coffee to the 
storeroom,’ said Napoleon to Montholon. ‘Good coffee is most 
precious in this horrible place. In fact,’ writes Montholon, ‘ the 
coffee was excellent.’ 

It is true that when presents for Napoleon arrived bearing 
upon them the title of Emperor, sent by Whig members of the 
Opposition, the Governor either delayed forwarding them to 
Longwood or sequestrated them. These presents were designed 
as attacks upon the Government, to put the Governor in a 
dilemma. They were part of the political game, deliberate 
infractions of the regulations, intended not so much to please 
Napoleon as to hurt the British Government. Letters and 
presents to Napoleon bearing the imperial title were sent up to 
Longwood without delay if their origin was not British. 

The torture which Napoleon is supposed to have suffered 
from the British reply to a British attack is imaginary. The 
tracasseries with the Governor relieved the monotony of the St. 
Helena existence. The surest way to hurt Napoleon’s feelings 
would have been to relax the regulations, whose strictness showed 
how much he still was feared. 

In manner Sir Hudson Lowe was reserved and stiff: he was 
deficient in tact ; he was not a man of the world. So much has 
been made of these defects that it is well to remember that after 
the first interview, when, according to Herr Ludwig, Napoleon 
told his followers that Lowe ‘ glared at me with the eye ofa hyena 
caught in a trap,’ what he really said was: ‘The new Governor 
is a man of very few words, but he appears a polite man.’ 

The manners of Sir Hudson Lowe did not touch Napoleon 
except by way of example and reproach, for when he found 
that he could not win the Governor, Napoleon behaved towards 
him in the most insulting manner. He admitted afterwards to 
his followers that he had fallen below the standard of an emperor. 
From that altitude it was unworthy of him to lose his temper 
with a mere general. The bearing and appearance of Sir Hudson 
Lowe could not, and in fact did not, affect the happiness of 
Napoleon. Nor was his comfort and well-being influenced by 
the regulations. If they had been relaxed the habits of Napoleon 
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would not have been changed. There was no substance, as he 
well knew, in his complaints. He declared for publication that 
the limits were too narrow, but took no advantage of extensions 
when they were made. He declaimed against the provisions, but 
remarked to his followers that they had ‘ a good table.’ 

Never did Napoleon regret taking refuge in a British man-of- 
war, whereby he escaped with his life from the enemies on his 
trail. He knew that he was lucky to be alive in St. Helena. 
Nothing would have induced him to leave that asylum, not even 
a call from France, unless it was accompanied by a guarantee of 
support from England. On England rested his hopes. ‘ Once 
in England,’ he said to Gourgaud, ‘ Iam saved.’ ‘ He obstinately 
insists,’ repeated Gourgaud to the Austrian Commissioner, ‘on 
believing that the party of the Opposition will succeed in removing 
him.’ The death of the Princess Charlotte on November 5, 1817, 
was, he said, an ‘ unexpected blow ; this is the way that fortune 
upsets all our projects.’ 

The resolutions passed at the International Congress at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in the autumn of 1818, extinguished all hopes. 
The Russian memorandum declared that ‘since the arrival of 
Bonaparte at St. Helena, every attempt has been made to render 
his captivity less painful.” Then, after mentioning ‘the com- 
plaints, as false as they are puerile,’ about the provisions, the 
house, etc., the memorandum continues, ‘ the truth is that these 
privations have never existed.’ The Russian Commissioner at 
St. Helena, Count Balmain, reported to his Government : ‘Since 
the closure of the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, the affairs of 
Longwood have taken a regular march, and go, like those of 
Europe, peaceably. Bonaparte is less agitated. His disputes 
with Sir Hudson Lowe have entirely ceased.’ 

Perhaps some day the accusations against the British Govern- 
ment and Sir Hudson Lowe may also cease, with advantage to 
international relations. 

Norwoop YOUNG. 
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LLOYD'S 


EpwaArpD Ltoyn’s first Coffee-house was in Tower Street, and of 
it little is known but the fact of its existence. It is mentioned 
in the London Gazette of February 1688. 

Of Lloyd’s second and more famous Coffee-house in Lombard 
Street, to which he moved in 1692, we begin to get early informa- 
tion. His connexion with shipmasters must by the time he 
moved have been secure, and the removal was probably a con- 
sidered step. Merchants and brokers used to foregather in the 
coffee-houses in and around Exchange Alley, and Edward Lloyd 
opened competition in Lombard Street with a set purpose. He 
brought all the news of ships and storms and trading fortunes 
into the heart of the City. 

News was his steady preoccupation. Within a year or two 
of reaching Lombard Street so much regular news reached the 
coffee-house that Lloyd was able to publish a news-sheet. That 
it does not appear to have been financially successful hardly 
detracts from the merit of the achievement. It was called 
Lloyd’s News and was published three times a week, selling for 
1d. a copy. Copies of all but the first seven numbers are to be 
found in the Bodleian Library. There is news from a dozen ports 
in each of the numbers; once or twice there is an account of 
cargoes arrived from the East, and on October 10, 1696, there is 
a letter from ‘ Berbadoes ’ telling of a ship ‘ troubled with Spirits.’ 
The paper did not run quite six months, however, when Lloyd 
was called upon to rectify a mistaken announcement about the 
proceedings of the House of Lords, but ‘ return’d for answer that 
he would print no more at present.’ He may have been sullen, 
but it is more likely that the paper did not pay. It cost a lot to 
print a news-sheet in those days, even a single sheet measuring 
only 12 by 7% inches ; and of course the news was to be had at 
the coffee-house, anyhow, so that the sales may not have been 
numerous. Lloyd was probably not displeased that the House 
of Lords gave him the distinction of recognition and the oppor- 
tunity of both discontinuing his paper and flouting their lordships 
at one and the same time. 

Lloyd’s News, even if it was not financially successful, provides 
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sound evidence of the success of the enterprise on which it was 
founded. The papers of Steele and Addison some years later 
indicate what a living centre of shipping affairs Lloyd’s Coffee- 
house quickly became. It was the centre for auction sales, and 
the pulpit from which they were conducted provided an irreverent 
source of fun. The public sales of ships and cargoes increased 
in number year by year, until the time when Addison refers to 
the Coffee-house quite casually as the place where auctions are 
usually kept. By 1712 there were auctions there almost every 
week, some of them running to a good deal of money. Ina single 
day there were three prize ships—two ships of 300 tons apiece, 
appraised at 1431/. and 635/. respectively, and a smaller ship— 
offered for sale. 

In the advertisements of the sales are to be seen brokers’ 
notices that they are ‘to be spoke with every day at Lloyd’s 
Coffee-house.’ This is splendid evidence of the purpose which 
the Coffee-house consciously or unconsciously came to fill in the 
work of the City, for brokers were very important people. They 
were the hub round which the shipping trade of the City revolved. 
In addition to their main work of arranging and writing contracts 
of sale they arranged insurance contracts and shared with notaries 
the work of writing insurance policies. They had to keep in 
touch with the body of subscribers to insurance policies, or 
‘underwriters,’ who in turn would require to keep abreast of the 
news. 

Close by in the Royal Exchange was the Office of Assurance, 
where policies had to be subscribed and registered, and where the 
summary Court of Assurance dragged out its latter days. The 
Office of Assurance was an important piece of civic machinery 
for the faithful supervision of affairs of a public nature so as to 
avoid ‘ deceipt in Assewraunces.’ Long years before sea insur- 
ance had become customary. The idea of insurance was born in 
merchant adventures. It is found sanely expressed in an Eliza- 
bethan Act of Parliament in the following words : 


By means of which it cometh to pass that upon the loss or perishing 
of any ship there followeth not the undoing of any man but the loss lighteth 
rather easily upon many than heavily upon few, and rather upon them 
that adventure not than upon those that do adventure; whereby all 
merchants, specially those of the younger sort, are allured to venture more 
willingly and more freely. 


Here is expressed the whole principle of private underwriting 
which has been preserved at Lloyd’s. 

After the period in which Swift and Addison render us an 
account of the Coffee-house there is almost a complete gap in our 
information over the space of the most critical years in its history. 
It is unfortunate that we know so little about Edward Lloyd’s 

Vor. CIII—No. 613 DD 
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life, and when Mr. Frederick Martin wrote the first official 
History of Lloyd’s fifty years ago there was really no evidence of 
the date of his death. There was only evidence that in 1740 
Mr. Baker was Master of Lloyd’s Coffee-house. 

By 1740 the present series of Lloyd’s List had been running a 
number of years, but it is unfortunate that the only existing copy 
should be No. 560, for earlier numbers would probably throw 
some light where it is badly wanted. Mr. Martin thought that 
Lloyd’s List was established by Edward Lloyd himself in 1726, 
The newspaper was similar in type and ‘ make-up’ to the old 
Lloyd’s News, although it was a little fuller, giving a classified 
Marine List of the arrivals and departures of ships at home and 
foreign ports. It was published once a week at first, then twice 
a week, and has since become a daily. Mr. Martin was led to 
believe that the man who lost money on Lloyd’s News in 1696 must 
have been in charge of the new paper thirty years later. But his 
calculations about the establishment of Lloyd’s List have recently 
been disputed, and the date of the first number has been put 
forward to 1734 instead of 1726. Edward Lloyd was apparently 
not the begetter of Liloyd’s List, although its likeness to the old 
Lloyd’s News certainly helps to preserve the continuity of the 
history of the Coffee-house. 

Certainly by 1740 Lloyd’s Coffee-house was fulfilling a very 
complete purpose. Its future had been settled by a single splendid 
accident. Nothing less than legal compulsion provided for the 
continuance of private underwriting as by custom established. 
It was a pure accident, but it probably accomplished what custom 
alone would not have succeeded in doing. Following the events of 
the South Sea Bubble the underwriters who carried on their 
business at Lloyd’s were prevented from forming themselves into 
a corporate body on the lines of most of the trading companies, 
or from forming joint-stock undertakings from among their 
number, neither of which would have been unlikely in the 
course of time. They were actually prohibited from doing 
their business in partnership. But while each underwriter was 
compelled to manage his own affairs, every policy required the 
subscription of a number of underwriters, and each underwriter 
required to keep abreast of information and news, so that the 
centralisation of the business and of its corollary activities in the 
Coffee-heuse followed as a natural and necessary consequence. 

Before the Bubble private underwriters had expressed their 
distaste for a joint-stock undertaking in their business on the 
substantial ground that ‘a corporation has no sense of shame.’ 
But this very sound objection did not prevent the flotation of 
many such companies at the time of the Bubble, and it would 
hardly have prevented private underwriters from following 
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the general tendency then or later, if something else had not done 
so. They hardly expected, however, that the formation of the 


‘earliest of such joint-stock companies would so delimit their 


method of business as to provide the necessary protection to 
carry it through a changeful century, which is what in fact took 
place. In the event, they may have objected as much to the 
restriction as to the joint-stock companies, but fortunately it was 
carried off in the highest quarters. Of five marine insurance 
companies floated at the time of the Bubble two still flourishing 
companies—the London Assurance and the Royal Exchange 
Assurance—survived. They did so largely as a result of an offer 
on the part of their powerful promoters of a bribe of 600,000/. to the 
Civil List (which was never paid), in return for which the companies 
secured a charter which so effectively banned any further efforts 
towards joint-stock undertakings in marine insurance that the 
underwriters at Lloyd’s Coffee-house were both protected at 
large and also from any modernist tendencies that might arise 
in themselves. It proved a restriction of liberty that could be 
complacently borne. 

If Lloyd’s had been a corporate body there is little doubt that 
in the years that followed it would surely have decayed, as the 
trading companies and the civic control of trade decayed. From 
the days of Gin Row to those of Beau Nash corruption became 
most urbane. The mercantile system outgrew its usefulness, and 
was employed for devices of money-making. The spirit of the 
times is to be observed in the records of the gambling which took 
place in the Coffee-house. 

There followed a period of reforming zeal. Regularity and 
certitude entered the practice of marine insurance on all sides. 
First the Coffee-house threw out the vigorous branch of Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping. A society of subscribers was formed for 
the purpose of looking after and publishing the printed registers 
that had superseded the old ships’ lists. Not very long after 
salaried surveyors were employed to classify ships. The ship- 
owners to whom the ships belonged had perforce to co-operate or 
forego insurance. Their only objection found vent in the com- 
pilation of a register of their own when they were dissatisfied with 
the underwriters’ production, but the two were eventually com- 
bined about a century ago, and the excellent principle of expert 
classification in shipping, which has constantly driven up the 
standard of safety, was thus inaugurated, and has since been 
maintained purely by the compelling force of public advantage. 

Then, ten years or so after the formation of the Society of 
Lloyd’s Register, and after repeated attempts to put down 
gambling in the old Coffee-house had failed, the principal under- 
writers removed from Lombard Street and formed a society of 
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underwriters. They found a temporary room in Pope’s Head 
Alley, taking with them the name of Lloyd’s and the newspaper. 
Plans were mooted for building a ‘new Lloyd’s,’ and seventy-nine 
subscribers bound themselves in a bond for rool. each and 
elected a committee. By the efforts of a young subscriber, not 
then on the committee, Mr. John Julius Angerstein, who is 
remembered as the father of the modern Lloyd’s as well as the 
founder of the National Gallery, rooms were obtained over the 
Royal Exchange for a rental of 180/. a year. In 1774 the seventy- 
nine subscribers, adding of course later to their number, took 
possession of their rooms, making one into a subscribers’ room and 
leasing the other to a ‘ master’ for a public coffee-room. The 
new society of underwriters was practically identical with the 
older Society of Lloyd’s Register. 

Very soon after reaching the Royal Exchange the under- 
writers agreed on a common form of printed policy, which has 
come down to us very little altered. Lord Mansfield had been 
laying down the basis of marine insurance law in a series of 
wonderfully shrewd judgments. All these were fortunate pre- 
parations for the enormous developments that were to take place 
during the long wars with France. Henceforward events were 
to move with a new rapidity. Tally-ho coaches rattled over 
newly macadamised roads, and canals linked up the expanding 
industries of the country. The disastrous colonial war in 
America started within a couple of years of Lloyd’s settling in 
the Royal Exchange, and the French wars followed soon after. 
In forty years British ships enjoyed only a dozen years of peace, 
but the profits both of trade and underwriting were high. 

The new Lloyd’s was well equipped to withstand the dangers 
and reap the opportunities that war brings to underwriters. War 
at sea naturally expands the business of marine insurance, rarely 
ending unprofitably, but there were times in the long succession 
of French depredations, culminating in the Napoleonic blockade, 
when underwriters were kept awake at nights. Only, however, in 
the early days of the wars did they meet with serious difficulties. 
That was when half a hundred merchant ships outward bound for 
the East and West Indies were left by their convoy in the hands of 
the combined French and Spanish fleets, which resulted in a loss 
that overwhelmed a number of underwriters. But as time went 
on underwriters developed their appetite for risk, and fortunes 
were made ; and never again during the course of the war did a 
single underwriter find himself unable to meet his obligations. 

The demands of the wars called up a measure of public spirit 
that was best exemplified in the successful agitation for the 
abolition of slavery. Public spirit has never been deficient at 
Lloyd’s, and was manifested during the wars in two excellent 
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performances. One was the institution of life-boats. When the 
usefulness of Greathead’s life-boat was proved Mr. Angerstein 
- at once proposed that 2000/. from the funds at Lloyd’s should be 
laid aside for the encouragement of such vessels. Nearly a score 
of stations were equipped by Lloyd’s before the work was taken 
over by what is now the Royal National Life-boat Institution. 
The establishment of the Patriotic Fund was a larger piece of 
work. It aroused very wonderful enthusiasm throughout the 
country, and gained for Lloyd’s a well-deserved fame. The fund 
was established, when Napoleon declared war in 1803, on resolu- 
tions of powerful appeal to national spirit, for the purpose of 
assuaging grief, alleviating distress, and granting distinction for 
valour and merit in the struggle on which the country was embark- 
ing. From the common fund at Lloyd’s a contribution of 
20,0001. was made, apart from the individual contributions of the 
patrons of the house. The fund eventually reached the remark- 
able amount of 629,823/. 14s. 1d. 

The great story of the Lutine also dates from the French wars. 
The Lutine was a captured French frigate which was converted to 
British use. She was wrecked on the sands off Holland before 
the turn of the century while carrying about 1,000,000/. worth of 
specie for the use of Prussian troops. The specie had been 
insured at Lloyd’s, and the loss was duly paid, while Dutch 
fishermen took their pickings, when opportunity served, of the 
gold and silver lying in the wreck. When the long wars ended 
the Lutine had almost been forgotten. It was left for a Dutch- 
man to attempt the recovery of the specie a dozen years later and 
spend time and money in vain When the underwriters at 
Lloyd’s came to look to their interests they were only able to 
obtain a half-share of their rights in the wreck, and for years this 
yielded nothing. Then sixty years after the wreck treasure was 
brought up from the sands. The half-share belonging to Lloyd’s 
yielded some 22,162/., together with the frigate’s bell (bearing the 
arms of the Bourbon king who lost his life on the guillotine) and 
rudder. The underwriters who had subscribed the policy on the 
Lutine sixty years before were all dead, and the money and 
memorials of the Lutine remain as a symbol of the treasures held 
by the seas in trust for successive generations of Lloyd’s under- 
writers. 

The economic doctrines that were overtaking England 100 
years ago made it inevitable that the privileges of the two char- 
tered marine insurance companies should be reviewed. But the 
two companies did not enter largely into the matter. They had 
not turned the business of marine insurance to their own account, 
notwithstanding the advantages bequeathed by their parentage. 
Ninety years after their establishment the pair of them transacted 
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about 4 per cent. of the volume of business transacted by private 
underwriters. It was consequently the underwriters at Lloyd's 
who primarily enjoyed the limited enclosure provided for the 
benefit of the companies, and it was on their behalf that the 
proposal to remove the embargo on the establishment of new 
marine insurance companies was contested and, in fact, delayed. 
But sooner or later the embargo had to go. 

It was a happy accident that the insurance of ships and cargoes 
was quartered for more than a century in the fellowship of a 
coffee-house. Several generations of underwriters were com- 
pelled to carry their money-making affairs on their own shoulders, 
only uniting freely—but how fruitfully—in their public purposes. 
The Coffee-house became, in words now 100 years old, ‘ an empire 
within itseli—an empire which, in point of commercial sway, 
variety of powers, and almost incalculable resources, gives laws to 
the trading part of the universe.’ By that time coffee-house customs 
had grown rooted, the old fellowship had been transferred to the 
Royal Exchange, and underwriters have since continued to sign 
policies, nowadays as many as 100 or more on a single policy, 
each man for his own share only and not one for the other. 

All that could be said in favour of maintaining the fence that 
had been erected round the business of marine insurance was 
said so effectively by Mr. Joseph Marryat—himself a Lloyd's 
underwriter and a member of Parliament—at a parliamentary 
inquiry that the repeal of the chartered companies’ privileges was 
delayed for more than a dozen years. There were then no less 
than 1500 subscribers at Lloyd’s, many of them, such as Marryat 
himself, Angerstein, and Sir Francis Baring, men of standing and 
influence. Mr. Marryat reckoned the ships and cargoes that 
were being insured in the Coffee-house at a value of 200,000,000). 
a year. He argued that the large number of underwriters at 
Lloyd’s ensured effective competition, while the centralisation 
of so many men transacting the same business under one roof made 
for resourceful enterprise. Every underwriter at Lloyd's, he 
pointed out, was liable for his debts to his last shilling, and the 
total resources consequently provided an immense insurance 
fund. He added that the prestige of the society was attracting 
a-good deal of business from abroad. His exertions postponed 
legislation until 1824, when the prohibitive terms of the two 
companies’ charters were finally repealed. Marine insurance was 
made free to all, and many new companies have since arisen. 
Nevertheless, the Society of Lloyd’s has succeeded in maintaining 
its commanding position in the business throughout the rapid 
succession of events in the last century, while there has been no 
perceptible slackening in its public activities. 

Very slowly the old society has changed itself into a great 
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corporation. Changes in practice have been hardly perceptible, 
for old custom has continually guided modern progress. The 
principal changes are to be found in the constitution of the 
society, its easy cloak of fraternity having been gradually woven 
into a stiffer texture. One is compelled to notice how circum- 
spectly the members have adopted stricter methods of organisa- 
tion, always a little in advance of the times. The committee has 
gradually assumed considerable responsibilities on behalf of and 
in regard to the whole body. In this way a huge corporation has 
been built up with powers and privileges unique in any modern 
State, but resting securely on the basis of a world-wide confidence. 

It has been suggested that the early house committee at 
Lloyd’s was probably appointed because the rooms were not as 
clean as they might have been. It was a modest beginning for 
the magisterial committee of Lloyd’s of to-day. The first step 
towards enlarging the committee’s powers was taken on the 
initiative of Mr. Marryat, who in 1811 called a meeting of the 
subscribers to Lloyd’s, being ‘merchants, bankers, traders, 
underwriters, insurance brokers and others,’ who proceeded to 
bind themselves in a trust deed and appoint a new committee and 
a secretary. The appointment of a secretary was an urgent 
matter, for although the society was then an important institu- 
tion, a haughty Secretary of State had nevertheless refused to 
‘continue a correspondence with the waiters at Lloyd’s Coffee- 
house.’ The new committee had to keep ward of 25,093/. 12s, 11d., 
the common funds of the society, look after the general affairs 
of the Coffee-house, and institute better arrangements for the 
appointment of Lloyd’s agents abroad. It took upon itself the 
supervision of the formalities for the election of intending mem 
bers. But it had no concern in the business affairs of the mem 
bers. This constitution lasted for more than thirty years, until 
after the fire in the old Royal Exchange, the members took up 
the rooms they are now vacating in the new building. 

The old Exchange was burnt down in January 1838, and most 
of the records of Lloyd’s (including the records of the Lutine) were 
then lost. Six years later it was to the rooms now being vacated 
by Lloyd’s that Queen Victoria came when she opened the present 
Royal Exchange. The intervening years had been spent by the 
members in devising the plans from which the present organisa- 
tion is derived. The principal terms have since been incorporated 
in an Act of Parliament of 1871, which replaced the trust deed of 
sixty years before, and properly authorised and regulated a 
society performing functions which had become indispensable to 
shipping and trade, and which had been entrusted with statutory 
privileges under the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854. Lloyd’s 
Act defines the objects of the society to be the carrying on of the 
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business of marine insurance by the members, the protection’ of 
the interests of the members in respect to shipping, and the 
collection, publication and diffusion of intelligence and informa- 
tion with respect to shipping. A later amending Act in the 
present century authorises the members of Lloyd’s to transact 
other forms of insurance in addition to marine insurance. 

Although the business of insurance (and particularly marine 
insurance) is the mainstay of Lloyd’s, it must take second place 
in public importance to the tremendous corollary activities of the 
society, which (unlike the ordinary business activities of the 
members) fall directly under the administration of the committee 
of Lloyd’s. The interests of the members, which the society 
undertakes to protect, cover a contingent interest in most ships 
or cargoes on the seven seas, which is an extensive brief for the 
committee of Lloyd’s to hold. It persists, however, in thus 
watching and assisting the widespread processes of shipping and 
overseas trade not only by virtue of the support of its own mem- 
bers, but also with that of most marine insurance companies, a 
host of trading bodies, and not a few statutory privileges in this 
and many other countries. Lloyd’s agents are maintained in all 
the principal ports of the world to keep in touch with shipping’ 
and in telegraphic communication with London. Under the 
regulation of the committee of Lloyd’s, Lloyd’s agents offer many 
services in the ordinary routine of trade, which have become part 
and parcel of the shipping and trading equipment of the world. 
Signal stations in many parts of the world are maintained by 
Lloyd’s, while a number of Governments, recognising the advan- 
tage of a universal system, have arranged that reports and 
messages through their own stations should be forwarded and 
obtained through Lloyd’s, so that a shipowner or trader can 
communicate with any vessel at sea at any signalling point which 
she may pass by one communication to Lloyd’s. The Society of 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, although not administered by the 
committee of Lloyd’s, but naturally associated with the parent 
society, issues an annual register of every sea-going vessel (other 
than warships) of 100 tons and above, and the society’s classifica- 
tion has been voluntarily sought for more than half the merchant 
shipping of the world, which probably comprises more than three- 
quarters of the actual tonnage in trade. 

The collection and diffusion of shipping intelligence has reached 
a stage of development to which no parallel can be found in any 
other branch of the world’s work. The Lutine bell at Lloyd’s tolls 
the loss of a vessel at the other end of the world within minutes of 
its occurrence, and a ‘ waiter ’ ascends the rostrum (the successor 
of the Coffee-house pulpit) to announce the misfortune (with the 
assistance of a microphone) to the assembly in ‘the room.’ All 
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the resources of discovery are called in aid to transmit the message 
to London, and it is then deliberately recorded in the gigantic 
loss-book which commands the centre stand in the underwriting 
room by human hand in round copper plate handwriting! Thus 
do custom and progress march together. Many times since Sir 
Robert Walpole was so agreeably surprised with the early news 
of Admiral Vernon’s taking Portobello has the intelligence depart- 
ment of Lloyd’s rendered service to its own and other Govern- 
ments, while its resources have always been gratuitously at the 
disposal of the relatives of crews and passengers at sea. Lloyd’s 
List, of respectable antiquity, has for a long time been a daily 
newspaper, while to it have been added many other shipping 
publications. A long line of volumes keeps record of the daily 
movements of ships, and another series keeps note of the services 
of ships’ captains—all the volumes, up to the present, inciden- 
tally, being hand-written. 

Since 1844 Lloyd’s has ceased to be a coffee-house, although 
the cry of ‘ waiter’ will no doubt continue to be heard, even in 
Leadenhall Street. -Lloyd’s rooms in the Royal Exchange have 
comprised ‘the room’ itself, equipped with rows of desks or 

** boxes’ devoted to underwriting, a second room at right angles 
by the approach, given over to the registers and the use of brokers, 
and beyond the ‘ Captains’ Room,’ as a survival of the days when 
ships’ captains regularly visited Lloyd’s. In the new Lloyd’s 
the ‘ Captains’ Room ’ is to come into its own rather more preten- 
tiously than of old, as the newly-formed Company of Master 
Mariners is to make its headquarters there. 

The modern constitution of Lloyd’s has worked itself out on 
the groundwork of the scheme drawn up in 1844, but procedure 
has shaped itself rather differently from what was then intended. 
The supporters were divided into two classes, members and 
annual subscribers, which is the starting point of the present 
constitution. Underwriters were to sit at the boxes for the pur- 
pose of signing policies, while annual subscribers, who were 
primarily intended to be merchants and traders, were to be free 
of Lloyd’s so that they might come and settle their business 
directly with the members. This development has not quite 
come about, as merchants have made more and more use of 
brokers, until their own direct connexion with Lloyd’s has been 
almost entirely lost. Annual subscribers consist mainly of the 
body of Lloyd’s brokers, whose skilled work it is to prepare 
policies for the signature of the underwriters on behalf of ship- 
owners and traders and collect claims on their behalf. The 
method of ‘ placing ’ risks in use at Lloyd’s has been adopted in 
the marine insurance markets of London, Liverpool, and Glasgow. 
The broker notes the abbreviated particulars on a slip of paper, 
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together with the amount of the insurance and the suggested rate 
of premium. The slip is then taken the rounds of the boxes in 
‘the room’ for each underwriter to mark what amount he will 
accept until the whole amount is completed. Policies on Lloyd’s 
standard forms are prepared by brokers from the ‘slips,’ and 
are checked and the signatures of underwriters affixed at a special 
bureau at Lloyd's. 

The society does not, of course, issue policies or assume any 
liability. Each underwriter, now as in the past, carries on busi- 
ness purely for his own account and risk ; and, although the 
method of underwriting in syndicates has developed very markedly, 
the syndicates are only associations of underwriters, not partner- 
ships. They may consist of anything from two to 100 individual 
‘names,’ each of whom pays a proportion of his premium income 
and profits to an agent who is deputed to act as underwriter in the 
room for the whole group. Syndicates appear in policies as 
bracketed groups of names, such as : 
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Thus, an underwriting member, unless he is acting as an agent 


as well as being a ‘ name,’ has no need to take an active part in 
the room, although he may have one or more businesses con- 
ducted there entirely for his own account, and he is liable for his 
undertakings to the full extent of his means. 

Now, while the business transactions of the members are 
entirely their own concern, the integrity of a Lloyd’s policy isa 
vitally important matter to the society as a whole, and the 
committee, in the interests of the society, has gradually adopted 
far-reaching measures of supervision over the affairs of members 
without actually undertaking any direct responsibility. Ofcourse, 
the probity of the members of Lloyd’s added to their unlimited 
liability provides an even more wonderful insurance fund now 
than in Mr. Marryat’s time. Nevertheless, important safeguards, 
over and above the jealous scrutiny of the good name of candi- 
dates for membership, have been adopted, the chief of which is 
probably the system of deposits. It sprang from small beginnings. 
In 1856 the committee of the time, troubled about the competence 
of a member of the society, demanded a guarantee that the 
member would fulfil his undertakings. Ten years later a deposit 
of 5000/. was demanded from a member, and since that time the 
system has slowly become universal. Candidates for admission 
to underwriting membership have to deposit with the committee 
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such security as may be required. The deposited securities now 
amount to over 10,000,000/. and are supplemented by certain 
annual guarantees. The deposits, which are in cash or approved 
investments, are exclusively available for the discharge of under- 
writing liabilities undertaken at Lloyd’s. 

In all but the millionth case the integrity of a Lloyd’s policy 
is as sound as any human contract can be made. But even in the 
millionth case the Society of Lloyd’s, jealous of its reputation, 
assumes liability in all but the legal formula. Such a case has 
arisen in the last few years, and it serves to complete the develop- 
ment of the society from a free body of free individuals into a 
compact corporation, sound in itself and doubly sound in its 
transactions with others. No doubt before very long the society 
will assume a corporate liability in the transactions of its members 
in law as well as in fact ; and it is fitting that this stage should be 
reached at the conclusion of the Royal Exchange period and the 
commencement of a new period in Lloyd’s new home in Leadenhall 
Street, which is to be opened on the 24th of March. 


JosHua LEA. 
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AN ACTOR ON IBSEN 


On March 20 we shall celebrate the hundredth birthday of one of 
the greatest playwrights the world has ever known, Henrik Ibsen, 
on whom I speak from perhaps an unusual angle, for I have been 
playing in Ibsen’s plays for the past seven years now, and in 
all I have portrayed twenty-one characters out of that great 
dramatist’s twenty-five plays. Therefore I look on his creations in 
a different way from the ordinary member of the public. To me, 
Ibsen’s characters are living people, intimate friends who will 
visit me in an idle moment and recall a thousand memories of the 
past. Those that I have played have become, as it were, parts of 
myself, so human are they all. The biggest parts that I have 
played are, I suppose, Professor Rubek in When we Dead Awaken, 
the Chamberlain in The Young Men’s League, and Gregers Werle 
in The Wild Duck 

It would be difficult to say which part is my favourite, for 
they are all so diverse. I think, perhaps, that the one I like best 
is Ulric Brendel, the dreamer ; but Pastor Straamand in Love's 
Comedy and Pastor Manders in Ghosts have a very warm place 
in my heart. 

I cannot speak too highly of Ibsen’s dramatic qualities. His 
plays are written with amazing skill. With a single word he will 
recall a whole scene to our minds, while his power of rousing the 
curiosity of the audience is incomparable. Never have I found 
difficulty in learning a part in one of his plays, for the dialogue is 
natural, so that the line that comes to mind is right. The plays 
are not usually difficult to produce, but there must be a producer 
who understands, and who realises that his plays are slices out of 
life, and who does not attempt to find hidden meanings that the 
artist never conceived. 

Now, to understand Norwegian art properly we must under- 
stand the peculiar character of the land which produces it. It is 
a land having in the more northerly portion a year of but one day 
and one night—the summer a perpetual warm, sun-lit day filled 
with the perfume of the woods and the valleys, and the rest of 
the year a night of darkness and horror ; a land on the outskirts 
of which the great primitive gods still dwell, where elves and 
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fairies and mermaids are still regarded—to quote one of Norway’s 
poets—' as tame domestic animals.’ Such an environment must 
work mightily on the spirit and temper of the race. It is neces- 
sary to bear these facts in mind when following the creative life 
of such a Norse writer as Ibsen. 

Henrik Johan Ibsen was born on March 20, 1828, at the small 
seaport town of Skien, in Norway. His father, Knud Ibsen, was 
amerchant. Ibsen’s forebears for the previous three generations 
had been merchants and seamen, and Ibsen’s great-grandfather 
had brought a Scottish strain into the family by marrying one 
Wencke Dischington, the daughter of a Scotsman naturalised in 
Norway. It is to this Gaelic element that Ibsen attributes many 
of his characteristics. Ibsen’s mother was a pure Norwegian, 
Maria Cornelia Altenburg by name, and his parents were fairly 
prosperous, and moved among the society of the little town of his 
birthplace. His earliest recollection, at the age of three, is that 
of being held over the parapet of the tower on the old market 
church by his nursemaid, much to the horror of his mother. 
Ibsen never forgot the strange view of the world as it presented 
itself to his baby eyes. When Ibsen was eight his father became 
bankrupt, and the little family withdrew to a small cottage on the 
outskirts of the town, where they lived with a frugality in a 
marked contrast to their former rather lavish existence. Young 
Ibsen keenly felt this cleavage from the little world in which he 
had hitherto lived, and it gave him an insight into the social life 
of a small town, which afterwards showed itself in many of his 
social dramas. 

It was at this point of his life that young Henrik’s personality 
first came to be noticed. He did not run about and play like the 
other children, but would sit apart by the fjord or on the hills, 
where he would be alone with his own thoughts, or else barricade 
himself in the loft against the heedless incursions of the younger 
members of the family. It is said that his first books were plays 
and his first toys were bricks. So all through his life he was a 
builder, and when quite young built himself a model theatre and 
used his dolls as puppets. After a brief schooling at the local 
school at Skien, Ibsen was sent as an apprentice to an apothecary 
in Grimstad, where he remained through seven dreary years of 
drudgery which afterwards greatly left their mark on his spirit. 

In 1847 he began to write poetry, and came up as a student to 
Christiania, to study medicine at the remarkable school of 
Heltberg, where he was a comrade of the two great writers 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson and Jonas Lie. 

One night while reading Cicero he suddenly conceived and 
wrote his first play, Catalina, burning much midnight oil. He 
and two enthusiastic. friends clubbed together and published it 
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under the pseudonym of Brynjolf Bjarme, but the result did not 
permit of the proposed tour in the East, to which they intended 
to devote the proceeds, as only thirty copies were sold. The 
second short drama, The Hero’s Mound, was acted, but not printed, 
a few months later. Ibsen was at this time entirely under the 
influence of the Danish poet Oehlenschlager. For the next year 
or two Ibsen made a somewhat precarious livelihood in Christiania 
as a journalist, but in November 1851 he had the good fortune 
to be appointed stage poet and artistic director of the National 
Theatre, which the famous violinist Ole Bull, who was doing so 
much to infuse life into the stage in Norway, had just previously 
established in Bergen. Ibsen received a small but regular salary. 
He was practically manager of this house, and received a travelling 
stipend. As stage poet one of his duties was to write a play for 
each 2nd of January, the anniversary of the theatre’s opening. 
For 1853 he was asked to write a play bringing in the spirit of 
Christmas, and at the same time conveying the warmer atmo- 
sphere of midsummer. He accordingly took a satirical comedy 
which he had partly written in Christiania and had intended to 
call Norma, and wrote what we know as his first comedy, the 
charming three-act play St. John’s Night. This play has never 
been published either in Norway or in England, and was un- 
earthed by Miss Constance Arfwedson, the author of the Ibsen 
Calendar, when she translated it for the Pax Robertson Salon, 
that energetic society which produces so many dramatic master- 
pieces of all nations which otherwise would be practically un- 
known to British audiences. It was in this play that I had the 
honour of creating the part of Jorgen Kirst for the first time in 
England. 

During the following years, for the theatre’s birthday, he 
produced his historical and dramatic plays—The Hero’s Mound, 
Lady Inger of Ostraat, The Feast at Solhaug, and his early romantic 
drama, so interwoven with folk-lore, Olaf Liljekrans. He then 
returned to Christiania, and, throwing off completely the influence 
of the Danish romantic tragedians, he took his material directly 
from ancient Icelandic sources and produced his beautiful saga 
drama The Vikings at Helgeland. It was received everywhere 
with contemptuous disapproval, but, nevertheless, in 1862, he 
brought out his brilliant drama, partly in rhymed verse and partly 
in prose, Love’s Comedy, a masterpiece of lyric wit and incisive 
vivacity. This play, again received with scorn, was at its revival 
twelve years later hailed with enthusiasm. In 1862 his theatre 
became bankrupt, and he was glad to accept the poorly paid post 
of esthetic adviser at the other house. An attempt to obtain a 
poet’s pension for him was unsuccessful. The Storthing, which 
had just voted one to Bjornson, refused to do the same for Ibsen. 
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His cup was full of disillusion and bitterness, and so, like many 
another dramatist, Ibsen left his native country to travel. He 
started in April 1864, after the production of The Pretenders, 
journeyed by Berlin and Trieste, and ultimately settled in Italy, 
spending most of his time in Rome and Naples, where his gift for 
languages was shown by conversation with the children of the 
latter city in the Neapolitan dialect, which even some Italians 
themselves have difficulty in mastering. His anger and sorrow 
gave point to the satirical arrows which he shot back at his 
thankless fatherland from Italy in the splendid poem of Brand, 
published in Copenhagen in 1866. Ibsen had scarcely closed 
Brand before he started a third lyrico-dramatic satire, Peer Gynt, 
perhaps one of the most beautiful and most magnificent of all his 
works. The Hero’s Mound, Olaf Liljekrans, and Peer Gynt were 
all originally produced in England by Miss Catherine Lewis at the 
Ibsen Club in Long Acre before the war, where that gifted actress 
Miss Pax Robertson created the part of Peer Gynt with such 
marked success, This name, by the way, should be pronounced 
‘Pear Goont.’ 

This closes the first half of Ibsen’s work. Although Love’s 
Comedy is in a sense a modern play, it is only now that Ibsen 
starts his famous social dramas. This series opened in 1869 with 
The Young Men’s League. In this vivid and skilful portrait 
Ibsen has given his chief utterance on political matters, and it is 
scarcely favourable. As he afterwards remarked in An Enemy of 
the People, ‘ A party is like a sausage machine. It grinds all the 
heads together in one mash.’ 

In 1873 he published a volume which he had begun many years 
before, comprising two full-length plays, C@sar’s Apostasy and 
The Emperor Julian, under the title of Emperor and Galilean. 
This play dealt in full with the Emperor Julian from his early 
life to his death, and is in all so historically accurate, even to 
the minutest details, and gives such a vivid picture of Julian 
himself, the life of the times, and the big final attempt to over- 
throw Christianity and to restore the worship of the pagan gods, 
that this volume is recommended as a text-book by the Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History at one of our great universities. 

The year 1877 saw Pillars of Society, in which Ibsen pours 
delicious irony on those conventional lies which are regarded as 
the foundation of society and domestic life. 

Two years later saw the production of A Doll’s House. This 
is, I think, the only one of Ibsen’s plays which can be said to be 
‘dated.’ All his other modern plays, not even excluding the 
youthful St. John’s Night, can be played to-day as absolutely 
modern, with perhaps the alteration of a word or two describing 
dress. A Doil’s House shows itself as behind the times only 
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because Ibsen sets out in A Doll’s House to free women from the 
shackles which bound them, to emancipate them and to place 
them on an equal footing with men, and it has accomplished its 
mission. 

This was followed in 1881 with the most famous of Ibsen’s 
plays, Ghosts, perhaps the most powerful of the series of plays in 
which he diagnoses the diseases of modern society. As A Doll’s 
House was a tragedy of marriage, so Ghosts is a tragedy of 
heredity. It was received in Norway with a tumult of ill-will, 
and its author was attacked no less venomously than he had been 
twenty years before. We remember it in England chiefly from 
the performance at the St. James’s Theatre, when the censor 
lifted his ban towards the close of the war. It was then that Miss 
Catherine Lewis, the founder of the Ibsen Club, gave her exquisite 
performance as Mrs. Alving. She sums up the author’s feelings 
in the words : 


i almost think that we are all of us ghosts, Pastor Manders. It is not 
only what we have inherited from our father and mother that ‘ walks’ 
in us. Itis all sorts of dead ideas and lifeless old beliefs. . . . There must 
be ghosts all the country over, as thick as the sand of the sea. 


Ghosts is perhaps the greatest of all Ibsen’s plays. Nowhere else 
can we feel so strong and invigorating a breath of new life. 
An Enemy of Society, which followed it in 1882, one of his 


best comedies, seemed in a way a back thrust at the indignation 
Ghosts had evoked. For in it we see Ibsen in the character of 
Doctor Stockmann taking great pains and trouble to unearth an 
evil for the good of the whole community, and being turned on 
and reviled as an enemy of the people. In this play occurs 
Ibsen’s famous saying, ‘ A minority may be right ; a majority is 
always wrong.’ 

His next drama, in 1884, The Wild Duck, is a remarkable 
blend of comedy and tragedy. In it Ibsen has placed a figure in 
which he whimsically reflects himself, one Gregers Werle, who 
enters a home with his ‘ claims of the ideal’ and brings all to 
rack and ruin. In this play we get a big glimpse of Ibsen’s 
childhood. In it we find the half-blind girl Hedvig, named after 
his sister. Here we have the same loft in which Ibsen spent his 
boyhood. We find Harrison’s History of London, the paint-box, 
the hour-glass, the clock that will not go, and the other memories 
of his youth. Even as Gregers insists on doing everything for 
himself, again we find Ibsen ; for it is said that Ibsen insisted on 
sewing on his own buttons when they came off, maintaining that 
women could not sew them on so firmly. But his wife has 
divulged the fact that she used to go surreptitiously to his room 
and ‘ finish them off,’ a process which he usually forgot ! 
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With Rosmersholm in 1886 Ibsen was at the height of his genius. 
The play is mournful, but neither pessimistic nor cynical. The 
fates which hang round the contrasted lives of Rosmer and 
Rebecca, the weak-willed, scrupulous man and the strong-willed, 
unshrinking woman, the old culture and the new, the sickly 
conscience and the robust, create a splendid dramatic antithesis. 
Ibsen had visited Norway in the summer of 1885 at the conclusion 
of a great political battle, and found that it had left behind it a 
fanaticism and a bitterness of spirit which astounded him. This 
impression has recorded itself in the picture of party divisions 
presented in Rosmersholm. The bitterness of the vanquished is 
admirably embodied in Rector Kroll, while the victors’ craven 
reluctance to speak out their whole hearts is characterised in the 
freethinker Mortengard. In the dreamer Ulric Brendel, who 
creates only in mind, we find the first of the strange poetic trio, 
with the mysterious troll-like touch which seems to float out of 
Ibsen’s earlier work to lay its shadowy hand on his later dramas. 
These three are the Stranger in the Lady from the Sea, the Rat Wife 
in Little Eyolf, and Ulric Brendel in Rosmersholm. On the grey 
background of this play the passionate figure of Rebecca West 
stands out in bold relief as a vivid and highly coloured portrait. 
The whole life and soul of this ardent, silent woman uncoils itself 
before us, working relentlessly towards one given end, driven on 
always almost against her will, a little further and a little further, 
till finally, hand in hand with the man whom she has emancipated 
from all conventional thought, she disappears from our eyes and 
vanishes down the mill-race. 

With The Lady from the Sea in 1888 Ibsen started a series of 
dramas of a more and more symbolical and poetical character. 
In this play we see the Stranger’s influence over Ellida, even at a 
distance, and her inability to free herself from his spell until she 
was able to choose her own way in freedom. Here, in the part 
of Lyngstrand, the dying sculptor, I had the pleasure of playing 
opposite the delightfully vivacious Hilda of that charming actress 
Miss Catherine Robertson. 

Next followed Hedda Gabler, and in 1892 Ibsen brought out 
his masterpiece, The Master Builder. This play has perhaps one 
of the finest first acts ever written, for it leaves the audience in a 
state of tense curiosity to know what is coming. Here again we 
have Hilda Wangel, always with the phrase summing up her 
inmost feelings, ‘ Frightfully thrilling.’ Here we have Solness 
himself, the master mind who has risen to his eminence by 
crushing those who stood in his path. We see him exercising 
unconscious hypnotism over those around him, aided by his 
unseen trolls and devils. As he says, ‘ There are devils innumer- 
able abroad in the world, Hilda, which one never sees ; good devils 
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and bad devils, light-haired devils and dark-haired devils. Oh, 
if one only knew whether the light or dark had got hold of one. 
Then it would be simple enough’; and Hilda answers him, ‘ Or 
if one had a really robust, radiantly healthy conscience, so that 
one dared to do what one ought to do.’ 

It was always Ibsen’s custom, when sketching out a play, to 
crystallise in a little poem the mood which then possessed him, 
The prelude poem, as one might call it, of The Master Builder 
has come down to us. It was written in 1858. It is entitled 
‘ Building Plans.’ It reads, literally, as follows : 


I remember as clearly as if it had been to-day the evening when in the 
paper I saw my first poem in print. There I sat in my den, and with 
long-drawn puffs I smoked and I dreamed in blissful self-complacency. 

I will build a cloud castle. It shall shine all over the North. It shall 
have two wings: one little and one great. The great wing shall shelter a 
deathless poet. The little wing shall serve as a young girl’s bower. 

The plan seemed to me nobly harmonious: but as time went on it fell 
into confusion. When the master grew reasonable, the castle turned 
utterly crazy ; the great wing became too little, the little wing fell to ruin. 


Thus we see that thirty-five years before the date of Master 
Builder Solness Ibsen’s imagination was preoccupied with the 
symbol of a master building a castle in the air, and a young girl 
in one of its towers. 

In 1894 he wrote Little Eyolf, the pathetic story of the lame 


child ; and of Allmers on the lonely mountain top walking hand 
in hand with Death. 

In 1896 he brought out the rather gloomy John Gabriel 
Bjorkman, and in 1898 the world again looked to him for a new 
play ; but now there was silence, and fear seized the hearts of 
Ibsen’s friends, but the following Christmas his last and perhaps 
most beautiful play of all, When we Dead Awaken, was pro- 
duced. Ibsen had been working away at this play with a fierce 
intensity, to all seeming in a burning desire to get it finished. 
He seemed perhaps to see before him Allmers’ grim fellow 
traveller already raising its shadowy finger and beckoning to him. 
He said to those around him, ‘ This will be my last play. It must 
be worthy of me.’ He originally intended to call it The Resurrec- 
tion Day, but finally entitled it When we Dead Awaken, a dramatic 
epilogue. It is a fitting conclusion to a great man’s work. In it 
we see Ibsen in the person of Rubek, the great sculptor, reviewing 
the whole of his life as it passes in front of his eyes. Here, too, 
we see the characters Ibsen has created coming before his mind 
being woven into shape with that poetic fancifulness which only 
shows in his early and later plays. Ibsen once expressed a desire 
to write another play in verse, and the beauty and rhythmetic 
quality of his dramatic epilogue is such that it almost seems verse. 
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Without doubt it is one of his most beautiful plays, and I think 
that on the whole it is my favourite. Strangely enough, the last 
words of Ibsen’s last play are ‘ Pax vobiscum.’ 

The nineteenth century closed, and towards the end of the 
first year of the new century in which a new era of enlightenment 
was to come the great master mind, whose whole life work had 
been devoted to freeing men’s minds, was eclipsed. Ibsen had a 
paralytic stroke, and his mind became as that of a child. During 
the few remaining years he had occasional glimpses of the past, 
and in one of them he said, ‘ I was a great writer once ; now I can 
write nothing but pothooks.’ 

At the beginning of 1906 he was again taken ill, and up there 
in the north, in the cold black Norwegian winter, Ibsen longed 
for the sun which for so many years of his life had been his friend 
as he wrote in the warm climate of Southern Italy, and by a 
horrible coincidence he died on May 23, 1906, repeating the very 
words of Oswald, which closed his mighty drama Ghosts, ‘ The 
sun, the sun.’ 

This has given rise to the unfortunate and entirely erroneous 
supposition that Ibsen led an immoral life and that he was 
afflicted with the same terrible hereditary disease which struck 
down Oswald. This was not so, and it cannot be too emphatically 
contradicted, as it is cruelly unfair to such a great man to allow 
this blot to remain on his memory. Ibsen suffered from a lack of 
play-time. He had from his boyhood been working hard, his 
brain at high tension the whole of the time, and without allowing 
him those moments of mental relaxation which Nature demands, 
and he had to pay the penalty. The time came when his great 
brain could do no more. It was literally worn out, and, after 
the final great effort, collapsed, and the poet’s dying words were a 
definite wish to see the sun again ; and the fact that they should 
also be Oswald’s words is merely concidence. 

Thus died Henrik Ibsen, and the world mourned him, for it 
owed him more than it then knew. Now, two decades later, we 
can see with eyes from which the scales of prejudice and con- 
ventionality have dropped. Now we can see Ibsen in his true 
perspective, and we realise the great debt which the drama of 
to-day owes to the master, for Ibsen had revolutionised play- 
writing and its dramatic interpretations. Ibsen was born to 
abolish the soliloquy, the prologue and the epilogue, and only 
in his early plays do we find characters making use of these means 
to acquaint the audience with the workings of the plots. 

Of the women who entered Ibsen’s life, the first was the gay, 
elfish Elrikke Holst, who was his little comrade during the time 
he was stage poet at the Bergen Theatre. They were very happy 
in one another’s company, and Ibsen wished to marry her, but her 
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father refused his consent and they parted. They did not meet 
again till one day when Ibsen was seventy and Elrikke was an old 
white-haired lady, and as she had once in her childhood at a fancy 
dress ball in Bergen laughingly thrown a bunch of wild flowers in 
his face, so now when he was the great writer of Scandinavia she 
came to his hotel and gave him a bunch of those same wild 
flowers, and they had tea together and talked of the days gone by. 
While Ibsen was artistic director at Bergen he had in the course 
of his work at the theatre to do a number of translations and 
adaptations, and in these he was very much helped by a well-known 
authoress, Magdalene Thoresen, the wife of a Bergen clergyman. 
While at her house he came into contact with her daughter 
Suzannah, whom he afterwards married. They were always very 
happy together, and Ibsen’s last poem written to his wife not very 
long before he died pays the greatest tribute to her that any wife 
could desire. It is most probable that we get a picture of her in 
The Enemy of the People, where, while the doctor undoubtedly 
represents Ibsen himself, his wife is depicted in Mrs. Stockmann. 

Ibsen was often during his life-time violently attacked by the 
Church, and from this some people have come to believe that he 
held anti-religious views and promulgated them in his plays. 
This was not so. His clerical opponents were merely representa- 
tive of the conventions which Ibsen so strongly ridiculed. Ibsen 
has never in any of his plays shown a clergyman in an evil light. 
Brand, though we may not sympathise with him, was an idealist, 
For Pastor Straamand in Love’s Comedy we must all feel a 
sympathetic fondness, and as for Pastor Manders in Ghosts, he 
has many bitter opponents, but on going closely into his character 
we find it kindly and upright. Whether or not his point of view 
can be upheld, at least we can say that he stood by and lived up 
to his convictions. As for Molvik in The Wild Duck, he is not 
a pastor, but only a man who has studied theology. As regards 
Rector Rérlund in Pillars of Society and Rector Kroll in Rosmers- 
holm, they are not clergymen, for ‘ rector’ is used in these two 
plays in the Scottish and Continental sense of a headmaster of a 
school. 

With regard to Ibsen’s politics, I leave my readers to judge 
for themselves. In private conversation it is said that Ibsen 
describes himself as a Socialist, although he can certainly not be 
identified with any definite school. No one who ever saw 
Henrik Ibsen in his later years, at any rate, could doubt that he 
was a born aristocrat. It is said that a change came over his 
appearance and manner after the publication of Brand, that he put 
off the Bohemian and put on the reserved, correct, punctilious 
man of the world. We have a vigorous impression of the early 
Ibsen from his friend B,ornson, who wrote : 
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Tense and lean, the colour of gypsum, 
Behind a vast coal-black beard, Henrik Ibsen. 


In a speech delivered to a club of working men at Trondhjem in 
June 1885 he made the following statement, after commenting 
on the great Socialist victory which had taken place all over 
Norway since his last visit : 


I find neither freedom of thought nor freedom of speech beyond a limit 
fixed by the democratic majority. There remains much to be done before 
we can be said to have attained real liberty, but I fear that our present 
democracy will not be equal to the task. An element of nobility must be 
introduced into our national life, into our Parliament and into our Press. 
It is not nobility of birth that I am thinking of, nor yet of money, nor yet 
of knowledge or even of intellect and talent ; I am thinking of nobility of 
character, of will, of soul. That only can free us. From two groups will 
this nobility, I hope, come to our people—from our women and from our 
workmen. The revolution in the social condition now preparing in Europe 
is chiefly concerned in the future of the workers and the women. In this 
I place all my hopes and my expectations ; for this I will work all my life 
and with all my strength. 


This deep-rooted trait in Ibsen’s character found its highest 
expression in Rosmersholm, for, as Rosmer says, ‘ The great task 
for democracy is to make every man in the land a joyful noble- 
man.’ No democratic movement which implied a levelling down 
could ever command Ibsen’s sympathy. He was a leveller-up 
or nothing. 

The picture of Ibsen which most of us have in our minds is of 
course the later Ibsen. In personal appearance he was rather 
short, but impressive and very vigorous. He had a peculiarly 
high and broad forehead, with small, keen blue-gray eyes which 
seemed to penetrate into the heart of things. His firm and 
compressed mouth is characteristic of ‘ the man of the iron will,’ 
as he has been called by a fellow countryman. With his white 
side whiskers, his gold-rimmed spectacles, and his shock of white 
hair we see a remarkable and significant face, clear-seeing and 
alert, with a decisive energy of will about it which none can fail 
to recognise. This face, appearing above a black frock-coat, 
presents Henrik Ibsen. 

Bruce KINNAIRD Morr. 
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THE HUMOUR OF MONTE CARLO 


WHEN the success of the casino won for Francois Blanc the 
serious recognition of his contemporaries he became the unofficial 
head of a society which comprised minor royalties, penurious 
aristocrats, painters, poets, musicians, and almost all varieties of 
adventurers and adventuresses. It was common knowledge that 
the Blancs had two daughters whom they intended to offer to 
the highest bidder (not in cash, but in blood), and, no one being 
sufficiently imaginative to guess they aimed at royalty, it was 
tacitly believed by the poor but titled that they had a chance to 
share in the vast fortune of the roulette king by marrying Louise 
or Marie. If, however, they expected Francois or Madame to 
be dazzled by their titles, they were quickly disappointed. Blanc 
was no respecter of persons, and he had a cynical contempt for 
what may be termed the human side of human nature. He who 
had been a waiter and once had lived by watching men and 
women eat could hardly be an idealist, and before he had left 
Germany for the principality he had learnt the lesson that a 
lengthy lineage and a glittering coat of arms are no guarantee of 
the honesty of their owner. Many proposed for the hand of 
‘Her Roulette Highness Princess Louise,’ as the wits termed her, 
before Prince Radziwill gave her a rank just a little lower than 
royalty itself, and all were refused on her behalf by her father, 
who on one occasion pointedly informed a middle-aged French 
vicomte that he simply was not good enough. The nobleman was 
stupefied by the surprising information that he was inferior to 
the daughter of a waiter and a domestic servant, and he went 
back to Paris to spread the news that Blanc was insane. 

“My daughters must marry men whose social position is so 
great that they dare not be seen gambling,’ was how he summed 
up a question which was constantly debated in his circle. 

‘Then you will never let Louise or Marie marry a gambler ?’ 
asked an elderly aristocrat who had contributed about 100,000l. 
to the profits of the casino. 

The reply is historic. 

“If he played at trente et quarante, perhaps,’ said Frangois 
Blanc, thoughtfully, ‘ but if he played roulette, never !’ 
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No one could accuse him of any inconsistency in this attitude 
of his towards his clientéle. The world was populated chiefly 
with fools, he argued, who were anxious to give their money to 
someone. That he could provide them with the means of handing 
it over to himself did not increase the number of fools or make 
them any the poorer in the long run. No one who knew him had 
any difficulty in obtaining from him his opinion that gambling was 
akin to lunacy, for he made no secret of the impregnability of his 
monster maison de jeux, and he had dozens of stories by way of 
illustration and proof. His favourite was an account of the 
adventures of one of the earliest syndicates formed to break the 
bank. It was none of your hole-in-corner affairs with three or 
four partners, but something resembling a modern limited 
liability company, consisting of nine determined men with an 
expert accountant as their secretary, plus a capital of 20,0001. 
What their system was does not matter now—we may be sure it 
has been played thousands of times since—but it more than ful- 
filled their expectations for three weeks, returning each day 
profits which were never less than gool. and occasionally more 
than double that amount. The hero of the syndicate was the 
secretary, whose eminence as a mathematician had hitherto 
provided him with nothing more than reputation and a small 
stipend in a French academy. Engaged ata salary and promised 
a large commission on the winnings, he had soon, by reason of 
his spectacular and confident play, taken the lead, and when at 
the beginning of the fourth week the ten active members of the 
syndicate met in conference, the secretary presided at the meet- 
ing. It was a pleasant report he made, and there was something 
delicious and alluring in the fact that the only reason for the 
conclave was the urgent necessity for taking steps to ensure the 
safety of their capital and winnings. 

‘ Altogether they had 45,000l.,’ said Francois Blanc with a 
reminiscent grin. I translate the francs into pounds because the 
franc has ceased to be an understandable money unit nowadays. 
‘And their problem was how to keep at bay the thieves known 
to be in the neighbourhood of the casino. The syndicate had no 
desire to do any business with the local bank, and eventually, on 
the suggestion of the secretary, it was decided to purchase a huge 
iron chest and hire an ex-soldier to mount guard over it at night.’ 

THe chest was bought, a formidable-looking article that 
resembled a miniature vault, and when it was conveyed into the 
secretary's room at the hotel where the members of the syndicate 
were staying the treasure was poured into it and it was thrice 
padlocked. Some hours later the ex-soldier came on guard, a 
loaded pistol in his pocket and a sword in his hand, and all 
through the night he watched it faithfully and valiantly, alert at 
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every sound and eager to prove his courage and faithfulness, 
He was prepared to risk his life guarding the chest and its treasure, 
and he said as much when at nine o’clock in the morning he was 
relieved by the entrance of four members ofthe syndicate. 

‘Remain here while we open it,’ said one of them, as they 
proceeded to insert the keys in the three padlocks. 

The faithful retainer craned his neck forward to catch a 
glimpse of the glittering treasure, and his cry of amazement when 
they lifted the lid was drowned by the oaths of his employers as 
they all stared at—emptiness ! 

‘The secretary had taken the capital and the winnings into 
the casino just before the sentry arrived,’ Blanc explained with a 
chuckle, ‘and had lost every sou.’ He paused, and was wrapt 
in thought for a few moments. ‘ Why, I not only got my own 
money back and their original capital, but I even became pos- 
sessed of the iron chest, for the hotel belonged to me, and when 
they left without paying their bills I took the chest on account.’ 

Frangois Blanc had a sense of humour, although it was in 
abeyance whenever the point of the joke was a successful raid by 
an invading gambler. There was a faded beauty in the ’seventies 
for whom his only word was ‘ imbecile.’ Among his hangers-on 
this woman’s exploit in the casino was a subject for hilarity, her 
one and only visit to the rooms enabling her to add 70001. to her 
small means, and all owing to a mistake. A friend of hers, an 
elderly Austrian, who had every right to claim the title of expert, 
seeing that he had lost over 200,000/. and had sacrificed the whole 
of the family estates, had explained to her how easy it was to win 
if only she would follow a simple system. Again and again he 
went through the figures, impressing upon her that it was trente 
et quarante she was to play, and with the words ‘trente et 
quarante ’ ringing in her ears she entered the casino, and unex- 
pectedly finding a chair vacant at the first table she came to, 
sank on to it. She had never been in a gambling den before, and 
she did not identify the game at this particular table as roulette. 
All she could remember was that she was to play something that 
involved certain numbers over thirty and under forty, and so she 
began playing on the last six numbers of roulette. She was 
puzzled by the absence of cards, but, concluding that the cards 
were kept out of sight, she was content, especially as she was 
winning in fulfilment of her Austrian friend’s prophecies of 
success. Hour after hour she played with scarcely a losing coup, 
and, increasing her stakes until she had maximums on the last 
six and the last dozen, she despoiled Frangois Blanc of a sum 
which caused him no distress until he heard that she had left 
Monte Carlo the morning after her triumph and would never 
return. She was, therefore, ‘ that imbecile ’ for years afterwards, 
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one of the few lucky gamblers who kept their winnings, and 
Francois Blanc, who was so ready with his polite grin whenever 
gamesters were mentioned by name in his hearing, saw no humour 
in the exploit of the lucky lady who won a small fortune at 
roulette and came away under the impression that she had been 
playing trente et quarante. 

The late Henry Labouchere met Francois Blanc more than 
once, and conceived an instinctive admiration for that unique 
millionaire. All through his life ‘ Labby ’ was a practical joker, 
and one of the best of his jokes was that system of his which bears 
his name. Its inventor was rich enough to be able to accept his 
losses philosophically, and when a friend tried it at a cost of 
500/. ‘ Labby’s ’ comment was, ‘ It is all right on paper, my boy, 
but unfortunately it is not the sort of paper you can pay your 
bills with.’ 

Nothing delighted the old cynic more than the election of 
Charles Bradlaugh for Northampton, an election which made 
him Labouchere’s colleague in the House. Bradlaugh was an 
avowed atheist, and his performances in Parliament threw into 
strong relief the rather meagre and hitherto unsuspected Chris- 
tianity of his fellow-member for Northampton. 

‘ At last I am respectable,’ said Labouchere gleefully ; ‘ I can 
style myself the Christian member for Northampton.’ 

The little joke may have left a bitter taste in his mouth, for 
if ever there was a disappointed man politically, that man was 
Henry Labouchere. Queen Victoria vetoed his candidature for a 
place in the Government, and his pose of Olympian censor of the 
country’s morals, chiefly in the commercial department, deceived 
no one, for everybody who mattered knew that the real editor of 
Truth was not Henry Labouchere, but Horace Voules, one of the 
most brilliant journalists of the last 100 years. When ‘ Labby’ 
found himself in London society with a fortune behind him and— 
he was sure of this—fame in front of him, he meant to send his 
name ringing down the ages, but the only thing his name is 
coupled with now is that system which will win at Monte Carlo 
if accompanied by luck. And if the luck is there a system is as 
foolish as it is unnecessary. 

I should like to have been present when Henry Labouchere, 
W. S. Gilbert, Arthur Sullivan, Sam Lewis (the moneylender), 
and a collection of moneyed nonentities were all playing at the 
same table. Gilbert was too practical-minded to enjoy roulette 
or trente et quarante, and he visited Monte Carlo only because his 
collaborator lived there during the greater part of the English 
winter. All the humour Gilbert extracted from the toy prin- 
cipality he put into The Grand Duke, but he has created funnier 
characters than the Prince of Monte Carlo. But then Gilbert had 
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no liking for the place which fascinated his collaborator, and the 
miniature principality was too comic in itself to inspire an original 
humorist. It may have been that he resented even uncon- 
scious rivalry, for if ever there was a sérious humorist it was 
W. S. Gilbert, and they take their court very seriously in Monaco, 
The Grand Duke, however, has its own niche in theatrical history. 
It was the last opera in which the two Savoyards collaborated, its 
production on March 7, 1896, marking the end of a partnership 
which will be remembered as long as the English theatre endures, 

A little more than three years earlier Gilbert had been Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s guest at Monte Carlo so that they might discuss 
a new work. Utopia, Lid. was the result—not one of their 
greatest by any means, but an opera which might be revived more 
often than it is. However, I must keep to my subject. I have 
referred to some players—in the Monte Carlo sense—of the 
’eighties and ‘nineties, and, although I have selected the names 
at random, they include representatives of almost every class. 
Sam Lewis proudly aired his gentility 1000 miles from his office, 
and was happy if recognised by a peer, whether former or 
prospective customer. We all know the exquisite mistransla- 
tion by Smith Minor that ‘ the possession of wealth often creates 
a hunger for ancestors,’ and it was about this time that Lewis, 
whose only pedigree was purchased with his dog, began to have 
social ambitions. He even went so far as to ride in the park, 
presenting a spectacle of intense concentration not more laughable 
than that millionaire of to-day who inflicts himself on Monte 
Carlo in a yachting costume of aggressive whiteness. 

‘I made a profit of 20,000 francs to-day, Mr. Gilbert,’ said 
Lewis to the dramatist, waiving the formality of an introduction 
because they had in Sullivan a mutual acquaintance. 

‘ Naturally you take a great interest in the game,’ said Gilbert 
quietly, and the moneylender, who could not appreciate even the 
smallest of jokes, went off to publish further the story of his good 
fortune. 

A few more Sam Lewises, however, would have doubled the 
dividends of the casino. He was a gambler without any judg- 
ment, and he never knew when to cease playing. He had his 
runs—and some of them were marvellous runs—of luck, but 
invariably he kept on gambling until the bank had recovered its 
losses with interest. During one week he must have won at least 
15,000/., and yet he left at the end of the season more than that 
amount to the bad. It was commonly believed in the principality 
that the most celebrated of all London moneylenders combined 
business with pleasure in the principality, and that in the private 
suite of his hotel he advanced large sums to well-known men and 
women at heavy rates. It is not unlikely that he added to his 
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list of clients many names which would never have got there had it 
not been for ill luck at trente et quarante and roulette. I can 
well imagine Lewis scanning eagerly the list of arrivals at the 
local hotels and waiting for them with the immobile eagerness of 
acat waiting fora mouse. Sam had a great pride in the standing 
of those he despoiled, and the 100 per cent. or so he charged the 
great untitled scarcely compensated for the lack of decoration in 
their names. He began by admiring the aristocracy and ended 
by despising it, but there was a period in between when Sam 
would have sold what he called his soul for an invitation to one 
of the stately homes of England which he did so much to embar- 
rass. The invitation never came, but in Monte Carlo it was 
possible for those who wished to win or keep his favour to dine 
with him or make a show of friendliness in the rooms. A certain 
peer who flourished like a weed forty years ago, and whose follies 
in the principality would still be remembered were it not that 
every season produces a fresh crop of fools, waylaid Lewis in the 
Hétel de Paris and asked for a further loan. When it was 
peremptorily refused his lordship drew himself up and away, 
and later on with brandyfied eloquence related the story of the 
snub to a friend. 

‘The only way to get anything out of Sam is to ask him to 
your place in Sussex,’ said the consoler. The peer shook his 
head. ‘I can’t ask a man to stay at his own house,’ he said, and 
drank another libation to Oblivion. 

But Monte Carlo cannot have brought so many old homes 
into the market as horse-racing has, and the reason is that there 
is no credit betting in the casino. The road to ruin vid the Turf 
is longer and more formal. The most popular error in fiction is 
the mortgage which is foreclosed at a moment’s notice and the 
property wrenched from its owner instanter. Foreclosing a 
mortgage is a much more protracted affair, and frequently takes 
a year or eighteen months to accomplish. The English book- 
maker will give almost any credit to the wealthy, but the direc- 
tors of the casino at Monte Carlo do not deal in mortgages or 
promissory notes. The utmost concession they make is to 
accept a cheque, and that very rarely, but their preference for 
cash must spare them an immense amount of trouble. 

For this and other reasons it is strange that well-known men 
and women associate themselves with the English Turf without 
any danger of loss of prestige and yet shrink from disclosing their 
visits to Monte Carlo. Henry Labouchere, the unconventional 
Liberal who had always plenty of shots in his locker for all classes 
and creeds, made his headquarters at Cannes or Mentone, 
although Monte Carlo was his real objective, but he felt he had to 
study the prejudices of his readers and constituents. I have 
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related elsewhere the custom of posting letters written in the 
principality outside its borders so that the postmark may not 
reveal the writers’ proximity to the casino, a piece of hypocrisy 
delightful to contemplate. 

‘IT have been to Monte Carlo every year for thirty years,’ said 
an American, with that vibration in his voice which usually 
accompanies declarations of virtue, ‘and I have never gambled 
at the casino.’ 

The only tribute one could pay to this disclosure of virtue and 
high principle was a bottle of champagne, and when it had been 
consumed the provider of it was rewarded by an invitation to 
‘a little poker.’ The game lasted until the early hours of the 
morning. 

On the other hand, there are frequenters of the rooms who 
regard horse-racing with horror and never touch a card. Folly 
has its prejudices and its fads, and we know how easy it is ‘to 
damn the sins we have no mind to.’ No one ever goes to Monte 
Carlo to gamble extravagantly, and no one will admit that his 
or her motive is simply greed. But somehow they are all reduced 
to the same common level before the casino finishes with them, 
and yet, no matter how badly hit, they invariably return. Here 
and there one hears of a wealthy woman seeking a cure for ennui 
by playing in the rooms, or a millionaire, desperately anxious for 
something to vary monotony, satisfying his curiosity as to how 
it must feel to be losing money instead of making it, but these are 
exceptions and exceptional enough to be almost non-existent. 

The humour peculiar to Monte Carlo is sometimes sordid, 
often grim, and generally ironic. The average man brought face 
to face with his deficiencies seldom fails to yield to the temptation 
to turn hypocrite. He will not admit that he gambles, pre- 
ferring to style it playing at the tables. Francois Blanc, when 
reproached for creating a paradise for gamblers, retorted that it 
was not for gamblers but for ordinary men and women, the real 
source of his profits. I am sure that he would have been delighted 
had the Anti-Gambling League made its headquarters in Monte 
Carlo, and in all probability would have subscribed to its funds. 
Did he not practically subsidise the pulpits of those whose office 
it was to denounce gambling? But then Francois Blanc was 
ever generously disposed towards ecclesiastics. 

His widow was not without a sense of humour either. When 
a certain mayor of Nice, who had not been a friendly critic of the 
casino, advertised his house for sale, Madame Blanc purchased it 
at a figure which must have convinced the mayor that good may 

come out of evil. When a persistent wooer of Marie, her younger 
daughter, threatened to beleaguer the Blanc residence in the 
principality, she asked him to test a certain system for her at the 
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tables, and when he had gone off with her 1000 francs as capital 
she betook herself and her daughter to Vienna, where Prince 
Roland Bonaparte was waiting for them. 

The betrothal of the prince and Marie Blanc quickly followed, 
and soon after the marriage had been celebrated the society 
which had been organised with the object of bringing about the 
abolition of gambling at Monte Carlo thought it had found in this 
alliance of royalty and roulette a sure and certain means of 
enlisting the practical support of the French Government. 
Frangois Paul Jules Grévy was President of the French Republic 
in those days, and to him went a deputation of eloquent and 
humourless reformers who solemnly warned him that unless the 
Blanc concession was cancelled the Bonapartists would re- 
establish the Empire. They insisted that the marriage was part 
of a conspiracy against the Republic, and that henceforth the 
casino would devote its profits to gaining for Marie Bonaparte 
the crown of an empress. Hitherto the imperial party had 
suffered from lack of funds, but now that they had millions in 
hand and millions to come they would be able to bribe their way 
back to the Tuileries, the reformer argued. 

‘France will never stake its fortunes on a roulette wheel,’ 
said the President with ironic politeness ; ‘ if it did, it would not 
be thought worth the winning even by a Bonapartist.’ 

Perhaps Grévy foresaw that the marriage would weaken 
rather than strengthen the position of the Bonapartes, and if he 
did he was a true prophet. Pretenders are peculiarly susceptible 
to ridicule, and Prince Roland might have suffered tortures had 
he not been of a retiring disposition. ‘The Red Prince’ and 
‘Prince Roulette’ were the most complimentary nicknames 
bestowed on him when he became the son-in-law of an ex-waiter, 
and all the wits of the theatres and music-halls laboured assi- 
duously to produce lampoons which did more to discredit the 
Bonapartist cause than all the efforts of the Government’s hire- 
lings. The ex-Empress Eugénie, who, not having been ‘ born to 
the purple,’ was naturally supersensitive where her dignity was 
concerned, described the choice of her relative as the act of a 
traitor. But Prince Roland was imperturbable, and the early 
death of his wife made him more of a recluse than ever. He had 
a daughter who married into the royal family of Greece and in 
course of time became connected by marriage with the then 
German Emperor. Thus was the ex-waiter the founder of a 
royal family, which, all things considered, must be accounted his 
greatest joke. 

There is, however, something too ridiculous in this association 
of casino and high politics, although it all serves to emphasise 
what a game of chance roulette is. The characteristic humour of 
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Monte Carlo is to be found at the tables, where the wise and the 
foolish, the respectable and the disreputable, the rogue and super- 
rogue gather every season. Two Englishmen enter to settle the 
question of the superiority of their respective gambling systems, 
They have argued until they are almost hoarse about their 
methods of playing, and it has been arranged between them that 
each should test his system with a capital of 2000/., the prize for 
the owner of the better system, as proved by results, to be a 
dinner paid for by the loser. In less than a week they discover 
that by rights they ought to stand a dinner to the casino, but 
while they laugh at the discovery they are unconvinced that their 
systems are at fault, and the consequence is that the casino 
obtains from them before the end of the season the price of many 
thousands of dinners. 
CHARLES KINGSTON, 





CORRESPONDENCE 


‘THE EQUESTRIAN DRAMA’ 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


Srr,—In the sketch of Adah Isaacs Menken in the January number 
there were a few slight errors. Her Jewish name did not imply a ‘ hint 
of a family scandal,’ as the writer states Her maiden name was Adah 
Isaacs McCord. Her mother was a Jewess and her father was a Scot, 
and she was born in Memphis, Tennessee. Her father was a practising 
physician. There were two other children—Josephine, a younger sister, 
and a brother, whose name I forget. He went to Cuba with a filibuster 
expedition, was captured, and condemned to death, but was released on 
the demand of our State Department. Adah was of a romantic turn, 
wrote poetry, gave recitations, and finally went to New Orleans, where 
she played small parts in a theatre. There she met Menken, a violinist, 
and leader of the orchestra. They were legally married there. 

In the fall of 1856, a few months later, the ‘ Menken Concert Troupe’ 
appeared in Shreveport, Louisiana, and gave entertainments. The 
‘troupe’ consisted of ‘Miss Adah’ Menken, Miss Josephine Isaacs, and 
Mr. Menken, who sat in front and accompanied their songs on the violin. 
He also played while ‘ Mlle. Josephine’ danced. In the following year 
this ‘ troupe’ returned, having been merged into a theatrical company. 
‘ Miss ’ Menken, as she was always called, was the star, and played ‘ Desde- 
mona,’ ‘ Julia’ in The Hunchback, ‘ucrecia Borgia,’ ‘Camille,’ and 
‘Cousin Margery.’ She was a fine tragedienne, and was best in ‘ Camille.’ 
It seemed to be part of her life. I have seen many Camilles, but none to 
equal that of Miss Menken, who had been on the stage but two seasons. 
She was also very good in comedy. 

At this time I was an apprentice in a newspaper office in that town of 
about 4000 inhabitants. Miss Menken wrote several poems for the 
Gazette, and I carried the ‘ proof ’ to her, which she read, but seldom made 
a change, and always received me with a smile, and ‘ Thanks.’ I had 
‘free admission to all parts of the house,’ and often went back-stage and 
gave her a bouquet, which she sometimes wore on the stage. One of her 
poems—which I put in my scrap-book, and I believe is still preserved— 
depicted the gipsy life of a Jewess. I have often wondered if it were not 
part of her own life. Her mother may have been a gipsy before she came 
to Memphis. She was well educated — that is, she had read much, 
especially the poets, and particularly the Mazeppa of Byron. It was this 
poem, no doubt, that influenced her to select the véle in which she made her 
great success ; and it was this rdéle that ultimately caused her death. A 
report, which I believe is authentic, is that while strapped to the wild 
horse the animal ran against one of the wings, which severely bruised her 
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in the side. Though she went through the performance, she was tak 
to her home and never recovered. The tragedy of her death was as grea 
as any she enacted on the stage. 


Los Angeles, California. 


” J. M. SCANLAND, — 


EVOLUTION: USE OF THE ONTOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 4 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


Sir,—I have read with much interest the article entitled ‘ The 
Against Evolution,’ by Mr. G. H. Bonner, in the November issue of t 
Nineteenth Century and After. While not intending to enter into a 
criticism of subject-matter of this article, I am venturing to draw attenti 
to a form of argument used by him which seems to be illogical. a 

On p. 595 Mr. Bonner wrote: ‘ The doctrine of the immortality ¢ 
man . . . is indeed proved by the very fact that the human mind hast he. 
conception ofimmortality.’ And again on p. 596: ‘. . . let it be explain 
how a being whose will is not free could ever arrive at the intellectual ¢ 
ception of the principle of free-will. . . ... These are two instances of ms 

Serene argument ’ which used to be made much use of in attemp 
to prove the existence of God, but the inaccuracy of which was expen 
Kant, since when it has been universally admitted to be logically fallaciow 

That Mr. Bonner takes this form of argument to be sound is apparent 
from the fact that he again makes use of it when replying to a critic in the 
February number: ‘ If there is such a principle as causality (and th 
must be, since, as Mr. Hight will agree, we could not form an intellect 
conception of such a principle were it entirely false) . 

Mr. Hight may agree, but I am afraid I do not. The faw.i in this form 
of argument is that it is impossible to pass from concept to existence) 
existence is not a predicate which can be attached to a reality. I 
wrote : 

‘ By whatever and whatever number of predicates—even to the 
plete determination of it—I may cogitate a thing, I do not in the 
augment the object of my conception by the addition of the statem 
This thing exists. If I cogitate a thing as containing all modes of reality ” 
except one, the one absent is not added by the affirmation that the thing” 
exists with the same defect as that cogitated ; otherwise not that v 
was cogitated but something different would exist.’ (Critique of Pure 
Reason, pp. 368 et seq.) sa 

It seems to me that the fallacy of this form of argument can easily. be 
shown in this way—as well as a conception of man as immortal it must b 
admitted that we can (and indeed many thinkers do) hold the conception 
that man is not immortal. Then by the ontological 1gument this la 
conception must by its very existence represent the truth, so we are in the 
ridiculous position of having to believe that man is both immortal and t 
the same time mortal. 

As Sir Arthur Keith, in his article replying to Mr. Bonner, does not 
seem to have picked out this use of a fallacious argument, I am venturi 
to join the discussion in the hope that such small criticism may help tov 
the eventual elucidation of such weighty points as are raised by both side 
in the interesting articles under discussion. ty 

Yours faithfully, { 
P. F. DUNCAN. 








